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Victoria—Queen of Safeties | 
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The Victoria is the ladies’ wheel in the Victor family. It has achieved a great rep- 
utation, is light and strong, and comes as near perfection as human skill will admit. 

The Victoria shows the high degree to which the art of bicycle manufacture 
can be carried. The beautiful lines of the frame are in keeping with the entire 
wheel. Every part shows symmetry and 
strength, and we offer it as the best bicycle 
ever built for ladies’ use. 

Among the many improvements and con- 
veniences may be mentioned the Victoria Tilting 
Saddle and Rubber Dress Guards. The tilting 
saddle solves the problem of easy mounting 
and dismounting, and is a feature that no lady 
rider will fail to appreciate. 

In mounting, the saddle is tilted to a ver- 
tical position, allowing the utmost room between it and the handle bars, and the back- 
ward pressure readily causes a return to riding position. This is a Victoria year. 


ALL VICTOR BICYCLES 


including the Victoria, are the highest grade known, and are fitted with the cele- 
brated Victor Pneumatic Tire, which has the only inner tube removable through a 
hole in the rim. 

Best things are always reserved for Victor riders, and the only way to get a 
Victor Pneumatic Tire is by buying a Victor Bicycle. We license no other maker 
to use it. 

The standard price for Victor Bicycles is $125.00—a price which we estab- 
lished and others followed. 

Our catalog is complete, comprehensive, and elegant. It goes to you on re- 
quest, or can be obtained of any Victor agent. 


VICTORIA TILTING SADDLE 





\ 
MOUNTING POSITION. RIDING POSITION. 
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EVENING GOWN FROM WORTH, COIFFURE FROM LENTHERIC OF PARIS.—{See Pace 208.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR, 


witt 


A Sixteen-page Illustrated Supplement. * 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A TRAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








EASTER-LILIES. 
See illustration on page 205. 
M* Easter-lilies, pure and fair and sweet, 
at I know that hidden in your hearts of gold 
Still lies the secret you each year repeat— 
An oft-told story that can ne'er grow old— 
Of birds that sing, 
Of bells that ring, 
As o'er the earth now steals the Spring 
I know not why it is, but every year 
The story seems more wondrous strange and new; 
I bend above my lily-buds to hear 
Them whisper softly what I know is true:— 
That Winter's past; 
That Spring comes fast; 
That life and joy are here at last! 
The story that the Easter-lilies tell 
Brings light and peace to the whole world to-day; 
And hearts bowed down by grief and sadness swell 
In songs of praise, and even doubters pray. 
Men can be brave, 
For, strong to save, 
Our Kiog has triumphed o’er the grave! 
Ring out, O lily-bells! Gone is all gloom! 
All nature sings at this glad Easter-tide. 
We see no more the shadow of the tomb; 
To us the pearly gates swing open wide! 
Past is the pain; 
Death is in vain; 
He who was dead now lives again! 
Virersta VAN DE WATER. 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME. 

W E are told that the Princess of Wales can design a 

gown; that we owe to her the exceedingly high collars 
and many of the other modes of recent’years. Not only can 
she design, but can fit and cut; can rip her bonnet to pieces, 
on occasion, and make it over; can take as fine stitches as any 
needle-woman going; loves her embroidery, her knitting ; 
can even do up her laces for want of any better occupation ; 
and none of these occasional employments have allowed her to 
degenerate in her music. When we hear of a woman on the 
highest step of a throne doing all this, it does not seem alto- 
gether derogatory to a girl’s position, be she of the select 
inner world or not, to prepare herself for the struggle of life 
by knowing how to do these and other things 

The ups and downs of life in this country are notorious. 
In fact, they are growing notorious in other countries too 
This family owns one-half the buildings in a town, has the 
income of wealth, adopts the Astor plan of insuring itself, 
and a high wind and a spark from a cigarette leave them to 
earn their living as they can. That family has its all in man- 
ufactures, and a change in governmental policy beggars it, 
And the other family has wealth in a patent that is super- 
seded by something superior, and leaves them stranded. And 
what is wealth for one man is not wealth when divided among 
his half-dozen children, reared on the scale of the whole 
property, and not on that of one-sixth of it. And so it goes. 

We do not deny that the tendency of wealth here, as every- 
where, is to perpetuate itself, as there are countless ways in 
which fw and custom may be circumvented. But, except 
in comparatively few instances, the great-grandchildren of 
rich people are not rich themselves; and even when they are, 
contingencies may arise that may give them all the disadvan 
tages of poverty. Shipwrecked on a coral island, not the wo- 
man who could best dance or dress or had the largest bank 
necount at home would be queen of the hour, but she who 
can make the best dish of bouillabaisse, is best equal to 
the situation And doubtless there will be occasions in 
every woman's life when it would stand her in better stead 
to know how to make a baking of light tea-biscuit than to 
play a Liszt rhapsody. Not that we would under-rate the 
dressing and dancing and the playing of Liszt, but, on the 
contrary, would only urge that if these things are done, the 
others shall not be left undone. 

If it is desirable that a woman should develop not only 
every talent that she has, but every fine and pleasant taste, 
by all means let her do it; only she must remember that 
her first talent of all is that of being a woman, and that 
the domestic arts, through the events of her life that keep 
her much at home, are primarily woman's arts. It does 
not follow that she must make bread all the time because 
she knows how to do so, or that she must sweep a floor or 
dust a room or sew a straight seam because she can tell 
from experience how it should be done. But if she does 
not know how to do these things, and to direct others 
how to do them if need be, she is by so much less a woman. 
The science of home is the first of all sciences; it makes all 
other sciences possible ; and it is something that every wo- 
man should make her own at the same time that she possesses 
herself of such of the other sciences as she will, no one inter- 
fering with the other. For, until we live without bodies. it 
is to be confessed that the arts which make the body com- 
fortable-have also much to do with the growth of the soul. 


ONE WINDOW GARDEN. 


W E recently heard of a gentleman, actively engaged in 

his professional duties in a large city, whose little girls 
used to run and meet him every day on his return home, 
with a flower of some sort for him—a rose, an orchid, a car- 
nation, « pinch or two of violets, On the days when he re- 
mained at home, too, in they came where he was at work, 
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and set upon the table a glass with some precious spray or 
other carefully poised in it, or else, as he was going out, 
there they were with a boutonniére, tuberose, or geranium 
leaf, or what not. Of course he could not but be very much 
touched by such attentions, their delicacy, their unfailing- 
ness, and the quality of mind that made them select flowers 
as the choicest method of expression of their affection. 

One day there came in a bill from the florist, at whose 
place he or his wife had occasionally ordered flowers for din- 
ners or funerals, or for a friend, a bill of rather appalling pro- 
portions; and being inquired into, it seemed that the little 
maids, having gone there once or twice with their mother, 
had seen no reason why they should not go by themselves 
and ask for flowers as she had done, with no notion of the 
passing of money, or of accounts or bills, or of anything but 
asking for and receiving the flowers. If their father was 
astonished by the bill, he was charmed by the naYveté of the 
act, with its primitive innocence, or shall we rather say its 
forecast of millennial days which it anticipated, as if all 
things were free to all, and we all worked for each other, 
and gave and took as we would, without money and with- 
out price. 

Yet what he could do about it remained something of a 
problem with him. He could not afford the frequent re- 
currence of such a bill; he did not wish to disturb the state 
of mind that had something so paradisiacal in it, and bring 
to the little people the knowledge that bargain and sale 
touched even flowers and life and sun and air with its trail; 
it seemed to him, since they were so evidently unaware, like 
bringing them too early a knowledge of good and evil; 
nor, above all, did he like to seem to question for a moment 
iu any way the pretty act by which they told their love 
for him, their sense of his appreciation of the beautiful, and 
of the appropriatencss of the beautiful to him. It was 
not that they must not in time know all the ways of the 
world, but their minds were so plainly of a cast that was 
going to take the knowledge slowly that he was fain to pro- 
long the condition. 

So, without saying anything, he had the carpenter enlarge 
a sunny upstairs window, at the cost of a much smaller bill, 
to a broad bay, put in it two low shelves and a pair of low 
steps, and in this window he had pots of some of the hard- 
ier and simpler greenhouse flowers placed—a heliotrope, a 
fuchsia, various geraniums, and lantanas and carnations, a 
primrose, a cyclamen, a box of pansies, another of violets, 
another of nasturtiums, with a little rubber-tree and a little 
palm in the corners for them to coax along and give a green- 
house look to the window ; and then he announced that in 
future the only flowers he should wear would be of his 
daughters’ raising. The delight of the daughters was be- 
yond bounds; and the wise and fond father succeeded in 
maintaining the mood of mind that he loved in them a little 
longer, in giving them a further delight, a wholesome occu- 
pation, and an initial acquaintance with the ways of nature 
under their own responsibility that was of great advantage 
to them. 


PALMISTRY. 


INCE palmistry became a social amusement people have 
reason to be careful of the inside of their hands, written 
over with this line and with that, lest they be seized upon 
and be read to their dismay, the survey of the lines there 
puffing them up with conceit of themselves, or putting them 
to open shame in the face of folk. ‘1 would not trust out 
of sight the best friend I had in the world,” said, recently, an 
enthusiastic prophet of the art, ‘‘ if I found the line of truth 
did not join the line of life before leaving the hand!” And 
if she were justified in her statement, what comptications 
and perplexities might ensue to the adherents of the art! 
The next thing in the advance of the matter might be that 
no lover would propose to the damsel who had filled his 
eye and touched his heart, until he had looked at her wrists 
and certified to himself the absence of the bracelet of com- 
mand there, lest he should see before him the fate of Dame 
Partlet’s mate. Perhaps, too, the young lady’s father would 
find it necessary to compare the right hand of her lover with 
his left when he had stammered his wishes into the paternal 
ear, and thus discover what traits he had developed in his 
right hand by scanning the original lines in his left one, 
what good tendencies bad increased, if any, and what evil 
ones had been suppressed in his growth, and if, in short, he 
had desirable traits and would make a good husband. The 
mother-in-law-to-be may also think fit to examine the line 
of life of the proposed bride of her son, and see if it be 
crossed by the mark of serious illnesses, or otherwise, in order 
to judge if it is best for her son to encumber himself with a 
sickly wife; or she may even look for the stars that signify 
the number of marriages this young woman is to contract, 
that she may thus forecast her son's chances of long living. 
We have heard that it is a custom in our centres of criminal 
control to take impressions of the bal! of the thumb of crim- 
inals, each thumb differing from the other in its tale of crime 
or character. And if this thing goes on, and it becomes an 
acknowledged fact that we carry about with us a complete 
police-report description and category of our traits, it will 
befit those of us conscious of any want of moral rectitude, 
or only of the absence of immediate perfection, to wear not 
merely gloves, but mittens, if we do not want our lapses and 
shortcomings proclaimed to the world about us. After all, 
there is a better sort of palmistry than that of any fantastic 
or doubtful pseudo-science which pretends to esoteric read- 
ings of marks that can plainly be perceived to be the effect 
of outside pressure and movement only. Who is going to 
look for the chiromantic lives in the hand that has wasted 
itself in the doing of good deeds, in carrying help to the 
poor, ease to the ailing, comfort to the sorrowing; that has 
lifted the fallen, wrought for the starving, upheld the weak, 
made pledge and compact with the righteous cause, done 
long and faithful work to humble ends? A hand may be 
hard and thick, with flat finger-tips, with blunt nails, with 
countless criss-cross contradictory lines, the lines of labor, 
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and no one will stop to ask if that hand has fulfilled the 
conditions of those who read the records of palmistry before 
giving its owner saintly recognition. It will be itself, in its 
every feature, in its breadth expanded by work, its veins em- 
purpled by self-forgetful endeavor, the record of a higher 
palmistry, that palmistry whose motto is an immortal in- 
junction, and which never lets the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth. 











AN UNCOMFORTABLE AFTERNOON. 
respects to Mrs. 

| Van Twiller, Mr. and 
| Mrs. Amos Eliot were 
AMeHeaterFeu Lriller standing together b 
the mantel-piece as 
parently for some next 
| Laternagt thing to do. They 
\ were il] at ease, as peo- 

ple not in harmony are 
apt to be. 1 have known the Eliots casually for years, Mrs. 
shrivelled, like an order of nut the outside shell of which 
dries up and withers about its own fruit. Mr. Eliot, on the 
other hand, has become only rounder and fuller with years, 
more urbane and expansive. I have, I confess, been curious 
to know, not so much the secret of their mutual attraction, 
their repulsion, the point of their divergence, as it were. 
(The word I want escapes me.) They are like so many oth- 
er people living side by side. Sometimes, when the woman 
wears black, as Mrs. Eliot does, I have thought it might be 
that, having hugged a grief too long, the arms refused, from 
never live long together. One must always triumph. Sor- 
row, too, likes to held. Love never does. Sometimes, 
again, I have thought that certain people, like the Eliots, can 
only grow by sapping the very foundations of another's 
strength. The mystery, however, still remains beyond me. 
them. Mrs. Eliot’s contributions to any conversation in the 
presence of her husband always consist of a wandering at 
tention or monosyllabic acquiescence. Yet she never moves 
away from his elbow or seeks a pleasure of herown. The 
text of his remarks—Mr. Eliot likes a text when he talks; it 
is diverted from it. Mr. Eliot’s text, then, was the third ex- 
hibition of the Dramatic School, held on Thursday afternoon 
under Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft. I have so great an admira- 
tion for Mr. Wheatcroft, and so little liking for Eliot, that I 
was rather glad to find him differing from the theories of 
schools. I confess I paid little attention to what he said, 
though the more my attention wandered from him the more 
determined became that of his patient wife to him. I want- 
ed to get away and join the beautiful Mrs. Barnes Foster, 
who came in for a moment and was gone again like a bird. 
little rising movement so characteristic of her as she walks. 
1 know she feels the ball of her foot when she steps. She 
hardly seemed to look about her, yet the poise of her head 
was too alert for purely oblivious composure. I tried also 
to join Mrs, Bosevill. I heard her talking to Mrs. Van 
Deyo, and what a future was promised for this artist. I 
could not escape the Eliots, however, till I touched Van 
Pennwyppe’s sleeve as he was passing, and presenting him 
to them, fled. Imagine Van Pennwyppe and the Eliots! 

I had meant to go at once. I would not join the group 
best were there. I said to myself I wanted to go to the re- 
ception of the Society of American Artists before it was 
over; that I liked to see the people there—a group you nev- 
er found anywhere else. I knew the pictures would wait. 
I said many things, in fact, to myself, as we are apt to do 
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came in, waiting ap- 

liot has been growing thinner, more contracted, more 
as that subtler secret of their disruption—their disunion, 
inability, to open for anything else. Love and sorrow can 
It was Mr. Eliot, of course, who spoke when I joined 
enables him to come back to his subject as many times as he 
that accomplished actor, and maintaining the folly of all 
She passed through the room with that hardly perceptible 
Twiller about the second piano-forte recital of Mr. Nielo 
by the fire in the farther room, though they whom I knew 
when there are truths about ourselves we do not want to 


have come up for even our own mental inspection. 1 told 
Mrs. Van Twiller, who looked Surprised, that I was a little 
hurried. Hurried in the house of a friend! What am I 
coming to? I was, indeed, as unpleasant as possible to my- 
self and others, and all because I had no courage to see who, 
if any one, was with Miss Van Auken to-day. 


COMRADESHIP IN MARRIAGE. 


OMRADESHIP is the strongest test and proof of affec- 
tion and sympathy between persons of the same or of 
different sex. The fervor and force of love may be mea- 
sured by it. Lovers, as everybody knows, cannot, in the 
early stages of their passion, be together too much. It is 
very rare, however, that such excess of comradeship contin- 
ues long after marriage. There are, of course, good and 
atent reasons for this, though the general fact remains. 
he degree of comradeship kept up between a man and his 
wife is evidence in the main of their mutual attachment 
and harmony. : 

Material interests aside, we do not seek or share the so- 
ciety of those that we fail to be in accord with. Com- 
munity of opinion, of taste, of feeling, brings us together, 
and lack of such community separates us. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to say that the married are not associates. 
And yet they often are not, which is evidence that the mar- 
riage is more nominal than actual, less binding and attractive 
than it should be. 

Most marriages are much alike in their first weeks and 
months, in their first year, perhaps. Their diversity comes 
later, when they are judged, and wisely pte. by com- 
radeship, which is in most cases infallible. Critical and 
careless persons have the same opinion of comradeship as 
illustrative of the feelings of the comrades toward each oth- 
er. Rural folk are constantly saying, when they see a cou- 
ple strolling day after day along the country roads or 
through the fields, ‘**They’re in a bad fix; they must be 
powerfully in love.” Nor are they, in their homespun 
speech, wide of the mark. Companionship, whenever last- 
ing, means, to more or less extent, what is understood by the 
word love, capable of most varied significance, even of con- 
trary definitions. 

To say that couples after years and years of wedlock ma 
still be in love with one another is likely to awaken a smile 
of incredulity, to loosen the tongue of sarcasm. It is true, 
nevertheless, as we are all aware, unwilling as we may be to 
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avow it, for fear of being charged with sentimentalism. 
Naturally the love of maturity does not express itself like 
the love of adolescence, which can hardly be other than 
frothy and extravagant. 

old married pairs—they are usually so designated aficr 
seven or eight years of partnership—are not spoons. They 
domot always yearn nor discourse of the Ideal with a capital 

. They do not dwell in the cloud-land of romance, nor 
dread to be thought prosaic by submitting to common-sense. 

They love not less, but more. They have passed from 
mere emotionalism to earnest esteem, mutual understanding, 
substantial affection. Their lack of demonstration and effu- 
siveness causes them to be misinterpreted. The strongest 
ties are the least vibrant. 

Outwardly calm couples of this kind—their feeling is 
deeper for their calmness—are generally comrades. wy 
are not invariably seen together. They have no object in 
advertising themselves, The husband has his duties to dis- 
charge; the wife has hers. One never interferes with the 
other, unless for consultation concerning what is best for 
both. They are companions where circumstances and fit- 
néss favor—not for conventionality or for seeming’s sake, 
but from inclination, from spontaneous choice. He prefers 
to be with her, as a rule, to being with anybody else when 
he is at leisure, But he is not ages saying so, and 
contradicting his assertion by his acts. He enjoys things 
doubly with her, because they have similar tastes, views, 
and beliefs. Not the same however. If they were the 
same their society would resemble solitude, and their talk a 
monologue. He is conscious, too, that she has something 
that he has not, and this something he is ever eager to hear. 
They are fond of comparing notes, and their comparisons 
are Latenasthan and valuable. Unlike as well as like, their 
intercourse is improving and stimulating, and we | do not 
weary one another, as the most amiable and estimable pairs 
not infrequently do. 

They do not go out a great deal, though quite enough to 
be sociable and to keep abreast of the time. Evenings at 
home they do not regard as misspent or lost; for they read 
to one another—he mostly to ber, while her hands are busy 
with household tasks. Of periodicals, current literature, 
and solid books, old and new, there is always ample supply. 
And then such reading provokes comment and pleasant 
discussion—each cherishing an individual opinion—that are 
never tedious and never fully finished. And when they do 
not read they talk. 

‘* Talk?” some marital sceptic says. ‘‘ How can the same 
man and woman talk together for a whole lifetime? What 
topics could they find? What possible interest could cease- 
less repetition awaken? They might begin each evening 
with some sort of talk, but their talk would speedily end in 
profound sleep.” 

This may be true in many instances. But it is not true of 
a really companionable couple, who, while they are affec- 
tionally one, are yet distinctly and intellectually two. These 
are so finely and reciprocally attuned that the hymn of their 
natures is never discordant, never monotonous. Veritable 
companions interminably give and receive, and the double 
process goes on, making the old new and the familiar fresh 
while the years roll] round. Companionship in matrimony 
does not depend on constitution and fortune, but on will and 
resolve, on self-control and disposition to be just. 

Marriage must be partially a failure where companionship 
is not, especially where hope of it has been relinquished. 
To hope for it, to strive for it, is to make it possible, if not 
probable, unless the human elements are opposed. Nothing 
can compensate for its absence. It is superior in effect to 
the common virtues. It is the diadem and throne of wed- 
lock. Junius Henri Browne. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


fXHAT any one who loves to read can be careless in the 

use of the books which furnish that pleasure seems al- 
most incredible. Yet there are many persons who will turn 
down a leaf withouta thought of the injury inflicted thereby, 
or who violently open a new book, regardless of the dislocation 
which follows, or who lay an open volume face downward 
where harm must inevitably come to it. If to find the place 
without a guide of some sort be troublesome or impossible 
there are little conveniences of silver or ivory to supplement 
a treacherous memory, or daintily embroidered silken book- 
marks which, slipped over the corner of a leaf, obviate the 
necessity of dog-ears; and lacking these, a scrap of news- 
paper margin can be made to do service. The wise and 
provident owner of many handsome volumes, who was most 
generous in lending them, kept in a drawer of her library 
table bits of bright ribbon, one of which she would present 
with a charming smile to the friend who borrowed a book. 
So gracious was her tact the borrower took the hint as smil- 
ingly as it was given, and forbore to mar the fair pages in 
any way. 

t is as unwise to take one of a precious set of books for a 
railway companion as to attire one’s self inappropriately for 
the journey, the fine cinders having a pervasive clinging 
quality which will soil the edges of the leaves even if the 
binding is protected by a dust-cloak of thick brown paper. 
So much of the very best of literature appears now in paper 
editions that the traveller who desires serious reading can 
rely upon getting excellent intellectual nourishment in this 
form. 

To mark a book not one’s very own is an unpardonable 
impertinence, unless in the few cases where the lender spe- 
cially craves and asks for the pencilled comments of a friend 
whose critical judgment inspires respect. Among the sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries the transgressors of this so- 
cial law are numerous, even the most valuable books exhib- 
iting marks of their readers’ likes or dislikes, while foreign 
ones are copiously adorned with marginal translations of 
words and phrases. In one instance, however, stern disap- 
proval relaxed into a smile over a terse and appropriate com- 
ment. This was in Miss Burney’s Cectlia—a very old edi- 
tion in several small volumes, with the long s, aud the last 
word of each page repeated at the beginning of the next—a 
book which should have commanded respect by its age. 
Poor perplexed Cecilia goes for a walk, and absorbed in 
painful thought over one of the many complications of the 
life of a heroine in that day, wanders on until she is two 
miles from the house, when she sinks down upon the soft 
turf, and is only aroused from her reverie by the sound of 
the dinner-bell. ‘‘2 miles!” was written by the side of this 
extraordinary statement. 

Apropos of Miss Burney may be recalled the confidences 
made to her by the economical queen of George the Third. 
Her Majesty had—for one of her rank—an odd fashion of 
supplying her library, and out of the fulness or closeness of 
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her “frugal mind” exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, it is amazing what 
me there are on stalls!” That old and valuable 
ks otherwise unattainable can sometimes be found upon 
stalls is a pleasant fact, and the buyer often pays more to 
have his prize put in handsome condition than he gives for 
the real and intrinsic value of his acquisition. 
A true book-lover cares so greatly for his treasures that 
he must, if possible, have them enshrined in rich and appro- 
riate bindings, and then guards them with a zealous care 
ncomprehensible to those who have not the same refined ex- 
acting taste. A school-girl brought up among the choicest 
books, and who, while devouring their contents, but half- 
consciously admired the beauty and exquisite finish of every 
material detail, had a revelation in the remark of an old 
friend, as he Jent her a volume of delightful Oriental travel. 
**T had it bound in a suggestive way,” said he, “for its ori- 
ginal cover gave no hint of the charm within.” The warm 
golden glow of the rich binding made her realize ‘‘ what 
splendors fall on Syrian sands,” and she took her first lesson 
in tasteful appreciation. Her observation became quick- 
ened, and ever after the mechanical perfections of a book 
were invested with special interest, and she soon had a fine 
scorn of certain too inclusive standard editions where all 
authors, ‘‘from grave tu gay, from lively to severe,” have 
their writings clothed in depressing uniformity. <n 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER BONNETS. 


= comes early this year, and brings the demi-sea- 
son styles into use at once. The new bonnets are toques 
and capotes without strings, larger than the tiny head- 
dresses worn at the Horse Show, yet looking small when 
on the head. Virot sends a dozen shapes of capotes of jet 
in large projecting spikes, with rings, ear-drops, and faceted 
disks, while others are of spangles or sequins, with larger 
jetsasa border. The bow is the thing in trimming, whether 
of black moiré ribbon perched high at the back, or of jet 
and lace in Alsacian fashion. Crushed roses of pale china 
pink or darker cerise, Parma violets in small thick clusters, 
a Rhine-stone buckle, some wired bits of white lace, and a 
huge black aigrette complete the garniture. Should strings 
be added, they are of black moiré ribbon, wide and short, 
each ending in a large loop, and these loops are hooked to- 
gether to form a Directoire bow under the chin. 

Black violets showing green stems and a few leaves are 
the fashionable flower, and are seen to great advantage 
when covering the brim of a toque of gold bullion or of jet, 
which also has two bows of china-pink velvet high at the 
back drawn through jet rings. Two or three round bunches 
of black violets are around the crown of many other bon- 
nets, and on round hats as well. 

Fancy rough straws, especially brown and écru, are in 
favor for toques and Russian turbans. They are trimmed 
all around the crown with bunches of violets, either black, 
purple, or white, and chour of yellow velvet in the Russian 
yellow and chrysanthemum shades. A black aigrette starts 
up on the left invariably, and sometimes on the right as 
well, the Russian aigrettes being almost as thick as a shav- 
ing-brush. 

English walking hats with the brim turned up on both 
sides are of black straw, or of combined écru and black, and 
when trimmed with black satin ribbon in a band and bows 
choux with some short curling tips, are very stylish for wear- 
ing with tailor gowns. Close hats with cocked brim are 
partly of écru Leghorn, and partly black. Soft puffed 
crowns are on many hats. China-pink and Jacqueminot- 
shaded ostrich tips are placed almost erect on rough brown 
or black straws, three in number, each starting from a clus- 
ter of black violets. 

Sailor bats are worn quite plain of smooth black, écru, 
or blue straw, with a high crown, narrow brim, and only a 
band of ribbon with a bow. Others less severe and very 
French are of rough brown straw, with low crown, brim 
curving widest in front, a folded band of black satia around 
the crown, and trimming on both sides in Mercury fashion, 
not of wings, however, but of a large bunch of the all-per- 
vading violets on either side, that on the left holding erect 
a single pink rose on its long stem. 


JACKETS AND CAPES. 


Very stylish jackets of black cloth combined with moiré 
that is embroidered with jet are the choice for spring wear, 
rivalling in number those of tan color. These French coats 
are shortened, measuring from twenty-eight to thirty-two 
inches in length, and often less, and are mostly straight open 
fronts with fitted back, with a basque attached, or perhaps 
a basque of moiré falls on a longer basque of cloth. Revers, 
a vest or yoke, epaulettes, or a bertha of embroidered moiré 
are the accessories. The sleeves are simply immense, and 
usually of mutton-leg shape. A high collar is sometimes 
completed by a Directoire bow of lace or of the moiré of the 
trimming. Other coats have long tabs of moiré from throat 
to knee. Some sleeveless coats are shown of tan cloth near- 
ly covered with écru lace as heavy as embroidery, also others 
of black satin trimmed with lace and jet. 

Short tan cloth coats are made very effective by having 
the open fronts and revers faced with green or violet velvet, 
which is in its turn covered with écru lace. The back is 
fitted down to a belt of the velvet, which passes inside the 
side seams and fastens in front with a rosette of the velvet 
and lace. The back of the skirt is laid in flat pleats, a fea- 
ture of some new coats intended to rival those with godet 

leats. Gigot sleeves of great size have cuffs of velvet and 

ace. For useful morning wear are short covert coats, sin- 
gle-breasted, with strap seams. 

London tailors will continue to make long coats, as many 
women of fashion object to short jackets even for warm 
weather. These coats are in the Brighton and Beau Brum. 
mel styles, with long skirts, full on the sides, but pressed in 
flat pleats in the back. 

The new capes reach only half-way to the elbow, and are 
double or triple ruffles all around, with long tabs falling to 
the knee. Black moiré, satin, silk, and lace, with some vel- 
vet, are used for the more elaborate capes, with black or tan 
cloth for the simpler ones, Full effects in the ruffles and 
the ruche about the neck give style to these little wraps. 
Chiffon is much used, not only for the ruche at the neck, but 
as ruffles on moiré and velvet capes. Embroidery of silks 
and of fine jet beads with spangles are on the moiré tabs and 
ruffles, and there are also new steel fringes among the trim- 
mings. There is usually a shallow yoke, on which the ruf- 
fles are mounted. These capelets are so easily made, and it 
is also such an easy matter to buy ready-made capes that fit 
well, that they will have another season of favor, notwith- 
standing the variety in jackets. 
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To complete costumes small capes are made of a yoke of 


the velvet or moiré with which the gown is trimmed, and to 
this is added two gathered ruffles of chiffon, doubled through- 
out, of the same color as the velvet, Inexpensive capes, 
useful to wear with various dresses, are made of three or 
only two ruffles of tan or black cloth finely crimped or else 
accordion ames, completed by a large ruche of moiré rib- 
bon around the neck, or else a turned-over collar with a 
Directoire bow of moiré and lace. 


FRENCH DRESSES FOR SPRING. 


Many gowns imported for Easter and for the numerous re- 
ceptions of the following week are of the new crépons, 
rough surfaced, deeply -puckered, or honey-combed, all of 
one color or in irregular checks, and also of the silk-finished 
crépons with long and deep crinkles. Bluish green, Havana 
brown, ashes-of-roses, and tan are the prevailing colors, and 
two of these colors are combined, or else the crépon is 
trimmed with white moiré or with black moiré in the new 
nacre or mother-of-pear! designs. 

Round waists remain in favor for crépon gowns, and have 
as a new feature a yoke of jet, the ground of the yoke of 

et spangles, the border of large jets in oval or leaf shape. 

here are also many puffed yokes of shot silk, deep in ihe 
front and shallow in the back. exceedingly pretty shirred 
yokes being of taffeta drawn on elastics to form tiny puffs. 
‘lat bands of écru lace in points and insertions, large col- 
lars and epaulettes, with also lace revers, remain in favor. 
The little godet basques are now cut in deeper points. The 
newest trimming around the neck is three bows of bias vel- 
vet set on a standing collar, one bow in front, the others at 
the sides, meeting fn the back. A stock collar or a plain 
one with a Directoire bow in front is also in favor, and the 
crush belt is made to correspond. 

Sleeves remain an important feature of the gown, some 
designers making them fuller than ever and higher than the 
drooping styles now worn, not arched high, as they were 
two years ago, but curving upward slightly as they spring 
from the armhole. 

The mutton-leg sleeve prevails, its great breadth at top 
being pleated in the seam down to the elbow, and the close 
lower part wrinkled around the arm in the fashion of the 
Bernhardt sleeves. Some tarlatan or book-muslin is used as 
an interlining to keep the top of the sleeves broad. Sleeves 
puffed to the elbow and close below are still used, while 
many are nearly straight and wide from armhole to wrist, 
where they are gathered to a cuff of bias moiré or satin 
three inches deep, with an extra doubled inch turned back 
from the hand, Three tiny circular frills narrowly bordered 
with jet trim the wrists of plain mutton-leg sleeves. 

Skirts are very wide, some having foundation skirts that 
are four yards wide at the foot. Some are straight in the 
back, and others are in godet pleats, while still others have 
an apron falling nearly straight between side panels, and 
pleated at one or both sides at the top. There are also pointed 
aprons quite short in the back, and the pointed overskirt of 
last season is again seen. Very often, however, the over- 
skirt or apron is merely outlined by two wide ribbons, or 
lace, or ruffles of the material drawn down from the back 
to point at the toe, and accentuated there by large bows. 
There is a tendency to return to kilt-pleated and box-pleated 
skirts, finished at the top with a very short apron and long 
sash ends made of a single breadth of the black nacre moiré, 
the apron curved up in folds from front to back, then 
doubled over to look like long ribbon ends, and tacked their 
whole length to the skirt. 

Taffeta silks for the guests at Easter weddings are in ex- 
ceedingly light colors, trimmed with black lace and with 
chiffon the color of the silk. The chiffon forms a full vest 
and shoulder ruffles or a shoulder cape, and sometimes the 
foot is finished with a flounce of doubled black chiffon 
placed directly upon a wider flounce of chiffon the color of 
the gown. Black lace is used in new ways, as Felix’s fashion 
of cutting piece lace in points placed smoothly around the 
foot of the skirt, the points increasing in height to half-way 
up the skirt as they reach the back. Other gored skirts of 
light-colored taffeta have a band of black thread insertion 
down each seam, with a scant ruffle of narrow scalloped lace 
on each side. A lace or black chiffon flounce trims the foot. 

A pleasing variation from Eton jackets is one of similar 
length made of shaggy thin blue wool, with skirt of the 
same, to wear over a waist of white moiré taffeta strewn 
with large blue blossoms, or one of pale blue watered silk 
with lilac flowers. This French jacket falls straight to the 
waist-line and has only side seams. It is lined with taffeta, 
then held in four meeting inch-wide pleats down the back 
and six in front. A vine of écru embroidery goes partly 
up each pleat. Huge sleeves, nearly straight, are gathered 
to square cuffs of black moiré that turn back an inch from 
the wrist and are fastened by small buttons. A square- 
cornered turned-over collar of moiré has a throat bow of 
black moiré ribbon with four large loops tightly strapped. 
The taffeta foundation skirt is fully four yards wide at foot, 
and the blue wool outside is still wider, being draped high 
on the right side and in full pleats down the back. The 
belt is of black moiré, and a ladder of the moiré ribbon 
crosses the front diagonally from right to left, being tied at 

intervals in three bows of the open-looped Louis Quatorze 
kind, which has now found its way from bonnets to gowns. 
The moiré taffeta waist, fitted over a silk lining, has a shal- 
low yoke striped from shoulder to shoulder with vines of 
embroidery; the taffeta is held at the top in pleats, and 
again pleated at the end, which passes inside the moiré skirt 
belt. Large topped sleeves wrinkle closely around the arm 
below the elbow in the former fashion of the Bernhardt 
sleeve, the long inside seam and that up to the elbow on the 
outside being trimmed with the embroidered vine. A high 
collar band is similarly trimmed. This model is from 
Dusuzeau. 

FOR BRIDES AND BRIDEMAIDS. 


White satin and moiré are rivals for Easter wedding 
dresses. They are being made with round seamless waists, 
pointed basques, narrow belts,and huge sleeves. Real lace 
forms the throat bow and revers, and chiffon is softly gath- 
ered for a vest. The sleeves are of the gigot type. A lace 
flounce outlines an apron, beginning high in the back of the 
trained skirt, and curving to the foot, where it is held by a 
cluster of orange blossoms. 

Taffetas of light colors and much white lace are chosen 
for bridemaids’ dresses at spring weddings. They are made 
with a Directoire basque and short skirt, and are worn with 
large round hats laden with lace, with velvet, with flowers, 
and many plumes. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ArTKEN, Son, & 
Co.; Worrtutneton, Smita, & Co.; B. Attman & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and Hiton, Hugues, & Co. 
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KARLY SPRING COSTUMES 


3 1 is a simple model for a serviceable serge or hop 
sacking dress The medium full-gored skirt has three 
rows of braid around its upper half. The round waist has 
crossed fronts opening with a Broad revers collar bordered 
with braid on a plastron and high standing collar. A belt 
ribbon encircles the waist 

] in rray wool ifte rnoon gown Fig 2 is Te lieved by black 


velvet and white silk An accordion-pleated fan of white 
silk is inserted in the lower half of the skirt front, framed 
in black velvet folds, and a simi 
lar fold is carried down the fronts 
and entirely around the bottom, 
The waist is cut with sharp-point 
ed fronts and round back, and has 


a short godet basque added. The 
fronts open with black velvet re 
vers on a draped white silk vest 


lhe costume Fig. 3 is of light 
tan covert cloth A brown velvet 
panel is let in at either side of the 
front of the skirt. The coat has 
its pointed skirt added on at the 
waist, the skirt being longer at 
the front, and shorter and round 


at the back The lapped front 
opens with notched velvet coat 
collar, which rolls upon a broad 
double collaretts 


Dahlia-colored wool with raised 
mohair spots is the material used 
for the dress Fig. 4 The waist 
is full, and cut low and round on 
a guimpe of dahlia velvet A 
vided under a ve 
rhe full drooping 
sleeves are of velvet 


short ba que is 
vet crush belt 


AN EASTER VACATION. 
bp one is a school-girl, and 
cannot go home for the East 
er vacation, the holiday seems, in 
anticipation, very doleful It 
comes just when winter is begin 
ning to take leave, and when a 
girl is apt to be out at the elbows 
and wanting spring gowns In 
New England at this time of the 
year the roads and the fields are 
forlorn with the mud of the an 
nual thaw Black snow lies in 
patches at the fence corners, and 
the only spring spoils to be gather 
ed are fuzzy pussy-willows. The 
shy arbutus, hiding under brown 
leaves,is as yet only budded. while 
the bushes and trees still wear 
their winter dress 
The meliness which hangs 
over college halls makes one 
drearily homesick, and the best 
cure for this ill lies in flight from 
the spot. One can at least spend 
the vacation in a neighboring 
farm - house A quiet country 
village where Easter hats are un- 
known is also an excellent refuge 
for destitute college cirla—as ten 
of us discovered, to our satisfac 
tion, one year We staid, with a 
guardian chaperon, in a village 
among the hills near our college 
We had run away from the dan 
ger of attack by the blues, and we 
enjoyed what we afterward fond 
ly looked back upon as an ideal 
Vacation. 


Fig. 3.—C.Loru Costume. 
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We stopped in an old village hotel, which stood at the 
foot of a hill, called, most politely,a mountain, We had 
been lured to lodge in the place by our host's tempting offers. 
He would get for our use the piano from the little Town-hall. 
He would give us as much maple syrup and sugar as even 
school-girls could eat. He would take us to drive, every 
day, and all that was his would be at our setvice for the 
space of two weeks. All this was charged for at a rate 
which made it economy for us to exchange the grasping 
clutches of college-town landiadies for the care of this gen- 
erous host. 

On the day when the rickety stage dumped the eleven of 
us and our modest baggage before the inn door we had no 
idea that the sojourn of a party of college girls would create 
any excitement in the country-side. We soon were elated 
to find our mistake. The hospitality of the towns-people was 
very flattering, and we wrote home with delight that instead 
of quiet rustic entertainment, we were having gayety after 
gayety to fill up the vacation 

The first event was an elocution contest in the Town-hall. 
Our chaperon had been invited to be one of the judges, 
which was an honor indeed when conferred on a stran- 
ger. The attention may have been bestowed from motives 
of craft rather than for the sake of politeness, for we all did 
duty as escort, and our dimes helped to swell the fund of 
the box-office considerably. We all enjoyed the perform- 
ance, for we were reminded of stories we had read about 
country entertainments in the school-house. The only sub- 
ject for unkind criticism was the uniformly bad way in 
which the girls carried themselves. Nearly all of them 
were slender and hollow chested, and seemed to need lessons 
in gymnastics rather than in elocution 

There was a maple-sugar party to which we were invited 
soon after this, where we made maple wax in great dishes of 
snow. We were also asked to spend an evening at the 
house of the postmaster, whom our abundant mail over- 
worked. The post-office was in a corner of the grocery 
store, and the ten of us loved to file in there twice a day 
when the mail was being distributed We went to all 
the meetings in the little white church with green blinds, 
where our party was sometimes half the congregation. The 
minister kindly hastened to call on us, and we felt quite at 
home directly. On Easter Sunday there were no Paris hats 
and spring suits to make our winter attire look shabby in 
contrast, and we each felt very much dressed up with a 
flower or two for adornment. 

Being of an investigating turn of mind, we visited all the 
mills and factories in that part of the country. The thrifty 
New-Englanders have planted them beside all the streams 
which rush down from the bills. The owners were hospi 
table, and seemed favorably impressed by the intelligence of 
college girls, for souvenirs of the visit were usually sent to 
us at the hotel. The last favors of this kind were eleven 
wooden whistles, which came with the compliments of the 
toy factory. 

After one disastrous attempt at taking a walk in the mud, 
we limited ourselves to seeing the country sights from a 
wagon. The liveryman was our devoted cavalier, He was 
elderly and fatherly, and was wont to decoy our landlord's 
son into his yard every day and give him a bag of red ap- 
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Fig. 


2.—Arrernoon Gown. 


ples for ‘‘them college girls.” This attention was particu 
larly delicate when coming from a man known to be rather 


** tight-fisted.” 


He took us one day in his wagon over the hills to a su 
garcamp. A belated fall of snow had made fairyland of 


Fig. 4.—Monatr-FicurED Woo. Gown. 





the woods along the way, and yet 
the breath of spring was in the air. 
We stopped at the weather-beaten 
Colonial house of a farmer, who 
had a collection of old china which 
set us aglow with envy. Being 
impecunious, we fled from its al 
lurements to visit the old mill 
which stood across the road, by 
the side of a swift mountain 
stream. It was a wooden hoop 
factory, sweet with the smell of 
pine shavings, and dimly lighted 
by old-fashioned,small-paned win 
dows. We lingered for some time 
among its shadows before start 
ing on to the maple grove, where 
the trees were gay with red buck 
ets. We watched the syrup boil 
ing in long troughs, and we drank 
the fresh-tasting sap out of tin dip- 
pers. It wasa pleasure quite new 
to all of us. 

We had never before seen spring 
come to the New England coun- 
try, and the experience was full of 
delights for us. The pretty part 
of the season was just coming 
when our holiday ended, and we 
went back to college and to study 
with unscholarly reluctance. We 
almost forgot to regret that we 
had missed an Easter vacation at 
home 

Roserta F. WATTERSON. 


A PLAIN DUTY. 


=" E amusing discussions which 
are characterized in England 
as ‘‘the revolt of the daughters ” 
is something which must provoke 
a smile from mothers in America. 
The difficulty of the ‘‘revolting” 
daughters seems to be that they 
do not know yet what they want, 
while the dismayed mothers only 
fear that they may wart too much. 

In America such questions seem 
to be slowly settling themselves. 
Thoughtful mothers do strive to 
find occupation as well as amuse- 
ment for their active - brained 
daughters. It is no longer the 
rule here for bright girls to “ re- 
main quietly at home until some 
man marries them,” as English 
daughters claim to be obliged to 
do. 

That mother is wisest who dis- 
covers early her daugliter’s indi- 
viduality, and who tries incessant- 
ly to find out the girl’s inclinations 
and talents, with a view to having 
her trained in the direction of a ra- 
tional occupation. It is not ne- 
cessarily for a livelihood that the 
girl is to be taught and trained as 














well as her brother. It is for mental employment, to furnish 
her with an outlet for her energies, an aim upon which to 
concentrate her desires and ambitions. It is only when such 
natural healthy objects are- withheld that the girl spends 
her force in some sickly sentimentalism, which causes her to 
make mistakes which bring life-long regret. Or perhaps 
her repressed vitality spends itself in still more glaring 
“revolts,” at which the short-sighted mother stands aghast, 
seeing a force of which she never dreamed. 

These things are preventable. The boy must make his 
living, and little thought is expended upon the matter. If 
he shows no particular inclination, the nearest convenient 
means of making a livelihood is selected, and he must be 
content. For tbe girl more thought must be expended, and 
each natural gift Saeolened. until she gains enough know- 
ledge to decide her own leaning in the matter. Thoughtful 
mothers of to-day are doing this, and if other mothers are 
still a chapter behind, they must soon wake up to their duty 
in the matter, as well as the necessities of the situation. 


A NEW ERA IN PIANO STUDY. 


P= PS of all the arts piano-forte playing has received 

the most superficial and unscientific criticism. Two 
people rarely agree in their estimate of how well a performer 
is rendering a pieceof music. Every listener is more or less 
conscious that for some reason 
he cannot form a judgment 
which is scientifically satisfac- 
tory to himself. He judges of 
the merits or demerits of a pic- 
ture, of a statue, of a poem, with 
promptness and decision, but 
faces a piano-forte rendition 
with a lack of confidence and 
with blurred mental vision. 

The reason for this state of 
critical uncertainty, we believe, 
is to be found in the fact that 
the foundational work of musi- 
cal technic has not been clearly 
understood or conquered. Piay- 
ers as well as listeners have been 
somewhat at sea in their know- 
ledge of what exactly constituted 
the underlying principle, the act- 
ual skeleton, underneath this 
marvellous superstructure of 
tonal beauty we know as music. 
The performer shows his ignor- 
ance by the unevenness of his 
effects and his self-distrust. He 
blindly attributes his shortcom- 
ings to the artist mood, to the 
lack of sympathy in his audience, 
or to the interruptions of his 
time, etc.. The listener, having 
far less technical experience from 
which to criticise, and with a 
consciousness distracted by the 
emotional effect of pleasing 
sounds, is naturally unqualified 
to determine why he is not alto- 
gether satisfied with the execu- 
tion of the music he is hearing 

These facts were forced anew 
upon the mind of the writer, who 
had the good fortune to be one 
of a small audience which recent- 
ly heard in private the marvel- 
lous piano-playing of a child of 
thirteen. The accuracy of the 
technic and the perfect emotion- 
al expression would seem to be 
apparent to the veriest tyro in 
musical matters. 

If these qualities did not rep- 
resent genius, and we were as- 
sured by proof that they did not, 
we could only ask what principle 
lay at the base of these effects and 
what was the order of its devel- 
opment. 

The information kindly im- 
parted at the time by the child’s 
teacher seems to us of such an 
enlightening and suggestive na- 
ture that we cannot forbear shar- 
ing it with the suffering human- 
ity who finds itself tossed on the 
tumultuous sea of musical train- 
ing with its disconnected notes, 
uncertain scales, choppy arpeg- 
gios, uninterested pupils and 
children. ‘‘ Will the port ever 
be reached?” asks the discour- 
aged mother, and, ‘‘Is there a 
port for me!” asks the mature 
student, ‘‘ where I can anchor 
and work at the same time?” 

The writer believes that the 
distracted hopelessness of the 
above inquiry need no longer exist, that the way out of 
the despondency is open for those who are willing to accept 
the conditions of progress without distrusting the new light 
because it is new 

Before attempting to answer the question out of hand, we 
will restate one or two fundamental principles, which might 
be considered superfluous did not their constant neglect or 
violation by well-meaning but misdirected music-teachers 
indicate that such restatement is not untimely. 

In the first place, it is the unanimous opinion of teachers 
in every branch of education that the all-important step in 
every course of instruction is the first. It is useless to strug- 
gle for final good results without mastering the A BC of a 
subject. What is the A BC of musical interpretation? 

The case of the little girl before us is strong evidence that 
it is not genius, nor even exceptional musical talent. Her 
equipment at starting was no greater nor less than that of 
thousands of children who spend years in a fruitless attempt 
to achieve results which the first three months of their musi- 
cal training rendered absolutely impossible, did the parents or 
they but know it. The elementary principles of musical in- 
terpretation are mechanical and technical alone. The suc- 
cess of a pupil depends almost entirely upon the perfectness 
of the teacher’s efforts in establishing from the beginning 
correct technical habits. 
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These considerations may seem unnecessarily utilitarian 
and very far removed from the emotional richness and seuse- 
delighting charm of finished musical expression, but there 
are no mysteries and beauties in piano effects, no matter 
how evanescent or immaterial they may seem to be, that can 
be logically disconnected or cut loose from this fundamental, 
mechanically acquired technical proficiency. 

Just as general technical skill is at the basis of musical ex- 
pression, so, @nderlying all the varieties of this mechanical 
proficiency, is the ‘‘legato” touch. That touch once mas- 
tered, the super-legato and different kinds of staccato are easi- 
ly attainable. What is legato, and by what means can it be 
best acquired? The unanimous opinion of several hundred 
eminent teachers, expressed in answer to questions proposed 
incidental to the preparation of a paper to be read before the 
Music-Teachers’ National Association, was to the effect that 
the legato touch is the foundation of all artistic piano-forte 
playing, and that it can and should be taught from the be- 
ginning; that no piano student, however gifted or persever- 
ing, can hope to succeed without a perfect command of the 
legato touch. That touch once mastered, the super-legatos 
and different kinds of staccato are easily attainable. (In this 
connection it might not be out of place to mention that a re- 
port of the above-named association for the year 1887 gives 
the startling estimate that out of the 500,000 piano pupils in 
this country not more than five per cent. are laying a correct 
foundation for future artistic performance, judging from 
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the musical preparation of those who come to the leading 
teachers for advanced instruction.) 

The term “ legato” means a succession of tones from any 
musical instrument, or from the human voice, in which each 
following tone begins the precise instant the preceding tone 
ceases, with no separation or disconnection between them, 
and without the least running together or over-lapping of 
the tones. It is necessary that the fingers so control the 
movements of the keys that the mechanism of the action of 
the piano that stops a sounding tone, and the mechanism 
that starts a following tone, shall do their work at precisely 
the same instant. The effect of sound has been likened to 
stringing a handful of pearls, each pearl touching its neigh- 
bor by an intinitesimal contact, each successive pearl round- 
ing up anew as its predecessor completes its sphere, each 
new pearl, although joined to its forerunner, presenting a 
clearly defined outline of its own. 

It was to such considerations as these that the writer was 
led after hearing the delightful playing of the little girl to 
whose teacher an artist like Vladimir de Pachmann could 
write, ‘‘ Your charming pupil Blanche, though so young, 
is already an artist; her volume of tone, the facility of her 
execution, and her technique generally are surprising, her 
touch is exquisite, and her legato perfect.” 

Here, then, was one, a child; who had seen what so many 
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have never seen, and who had been able to turn to good ac- 
count the knowledge that she bad made her own. Her 
marvellous legato was produced for us, first on the piano, 
and then its mechanical analysis demonstrated on the instru- 
ment by whose help alone it had been possible for her to 
acquire it—the “ practice clavier,” an instrument unknown 
or, at best, but dimly understood by the small audience. 

In appearance it resembles a small old-fashioned piano of 
seven octaves. There are no strings, no sounding-board, 
and the keys produce no musical tones. But it is not a 
‘silent piano,” except at the option of the manipulator. 
The downward and upward movement of each key produces 
a click like that of a telegraph instrument, and these clicks 
afte the means by which the secret of a correct legato can be 
detected and mastered. 

The essential value of these clicks is that they serve to 
skeletonize each form of touch in such a way that it is pos- 
sible to explain and demonstrate it to the youngest learner 
with an accuracy and clearness quite impossible at the piano, 
where the beginning and end of the boundaries of a tone are 
obscured by the musical effect of the tone itself, Distracted 
by the tonal aspects of the piano, his mind is diverted from 
the real point of difficulty. He cannot decide accurately 
whether his fingers are moving correctly or not. Add to 
this the fact that the nervous aud muscular conditions are 
different in each finger, it becomes very difficult with the 
inaccurate guidance of the piano to form a legato touch 
which shall be even throughout 
the entire hand. 

Just here the clavicr comes to 
the aid of the foundational teach- 
er. Its down and up clicks de- 
fine in the most simple manner 
the beginning and the end of an 
imaginary tone, just as the ham- 
mer and the damper of the piano 
do an audible tone. To join the 
end of this imaginary tone to the 
beginning of the next it is only 
necessary that the up click of the 
first key and the down click of 
the second shall occur simulta- 
neously. The pupil concentrates 
his efforts to accomplish this re- 
sult. He continues to practise 
at the clavier until the motions 
have become a habit, and on go- 
ing to the piano for the first time 
his teacher discovers to him that 
he can already play legato. That 
which more than nine-teuths of 
the piano pupils in all stages of 
development have not yet ac 
quired is already a possession of 
this beginner. 

The influence of the clavier on 
the characteristics of touch was 
interestingly and convincingly 
demonstrated. Its keys, offering 
constant resistance so long as 
they are held down, react on the 
player’s touch in such a way as 
to secure greater firmness and 
elasticity, and therefore greater 
‘*singing power.” He gains in 
tactual perceptiveness. After the 
guidance of the ear has been re- 
moved, he learns to depend on 
the sensory nerves, or nerves of 
touch, and ultimately possesses a 
touch of greater sensitiveness. 
The playing of persons who are 
of a highly nervous temperament 
is greatly improved in the artistic 
quality of repose. The study of 
time and rhythm is also material- 
ly simplified 

To the objection that the click 
would be monotonous to the ear 
we are inclined to think that the 
earnest student, once attended by 
these conscientious little moni- 
tors, would never be willing to 
exchange them, while he is prac- 
tising, for the pleasing sounds 
which beguile him into false be- 
liefs of his own proficiency. 

All this is very like a new ex- 
planation of some profound yet 
hitherto more or Jess misty truth. 

CLARA MayNaRD PARKER. 


A DISDAINFUL YOUTH. 
BY EVA WILDER MoGLASSON. 


ep we Ulyssa—you've forgot 

fA Ulyssa! Leavin’ out the 
richest girl in town! You fellows 
must be wanderin’, Ulyssa Betts. 
There's the name wrote down 
Now the question is, which of 
you aims to ask the pleasure of 
her comp’ny Wednesday night, April Ist, to a party at the 
house of Mr. Josiah Hight?” 

There was a momentary silence on the part of the young 
fellows gathered round the station-agent’s desk. His big 
lamp cast a mellow light on the broad shoulders, bronze 
faces, and rough woollens of the throng. It also picked out 
edges of black and white in the bunches of bills of lading 
hanging on the deal wall, and studded with steely points the 
telegraphic instrument muttering crazily to itself below the 
iron-stayed window. Through the barred panes the village 
winked fitfully in the gloom of the night, lying low in a 
lurch of the Kentucky hills. Spring leafage frothed the 
sides of the hollow in a misting waste of shadow, creeping 
up the steep rises, and cresting them in furzy darkness, over 
which stared pale and blank the thin face of a new moon. 

‘** Well, who lays off to take Lys to the dance?’ repeated 
the station-agent, listening for the night express, and holding 
his official blue pencil aloft to jot down the name of the man 
who should speak first. Some one laughed. 

“It'd be much as any fellow’s life was worth to offer to 
carry Lys anywhere while Vercamp’s around! Heb, Bert? 
You don’t ‘low any interference in thet direction?” The 
man stopped short. Vercamp had uttered an angry excla- 
mation. ‘ 

He was lounging against the high desk with his wide hat 














far back on his head in a way which left in evidence the 
girlish lock of yellow hair above his eyes. He was slight 
and handsome, with a bronzed throat which rose splendidly 
from the loose turn of his gray flannel collar. Something in 
the carriage of the blond young head, or in the droop of 
the fair mustache, or perhaps in the line of the lips them- 
selves, differentiated Vercamp from the other loggers and 
the sprinkling of mill-men and stave-workers about in the 
group. He looked almost poetic, except, indeed, when he 
looked, as at present, dangerously nettled. 

‘Look here,” he rasped out, ‘‘ I’m sick of this! I tell you 
all I'm sick of it! If any one mentions that subject again, 
socialing my name with a girl I've never looked at scarcely, 
it won't be well for him!” 

The agent seemed to resent this. ‘‘I don’t know as I lay 
out to rile you up, Bert,” he deliberated, ‘‘ but there ain't no 
man living can -tell me what to mention and what to let 
alone. See? And as far as Ulyssa Betts goes, you don’t 
like her. We all know that. She knows it too, pore litte 
skite! But seeing the whole town knows she thinks you're 
bout the likeliest thing God ever turned His hand to, why 
you can’t expect that folks won't run you about it.” 

‘That's all right, Ed > 

“Then don't git off your base so brash. 
Pulaski County. And if you're willing to take a pointer—” 

“Oh, go on! Looks like I can take most anything!” 

“ Why, just this. She ain't over-pretty, Lys ain’t.” 

‘I should say not!” 

‘* Fact is, I don't know as I ever set eyes onto a homelier 
sprig of a girl. But you might dance with her now and 
agin without hurting yourse’f. Heh, fellers? He wouldn't 
break no bones by acting a little decent, would he?” 

There was a cordial growl of acquiescence in this consid- 
erate view. Vercamp scowled amiably. : 

‘Oh, she'll come to herself all right,” he surmised, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘She’s no more than a child—fifteen or so. And 
she don't need any person's pity. She's proud as a pea-fowl, 
and uppity as the cock on a vane.” 

‘True, she’s always hed a constitution for soaring. She's 
been raised to think the ground wasn’t good enough for her 
to walk on, her being sn orphan and inheriting her grand- 
pap’s money,” conceded the agent, pulling the signal for a 
train to pass. “But since you've handled wood for the 
mill—a year back, ain't it?—she’s knuckled! She hes that! 
She's begun to see that three hundred dollars a year can’t 
make a black skin fair or a big mouth little. Well, sir, 
if you won't take her to the dance, 1 reckon I'll hev to. 
D’know’s I care much, so long as Bain hes put in a cinch- 
claim on carrying Lobelia Ivens! You and me ’]] come to 
guns over that girl, Bain!” 

In the midst of the iaugh which rose upon this good- 
natured menace Vercamp strolled out and across the dark 
platform. He was very distinctly sensible of being deeply 
irritated. In some sort she was making him appear both 
ridiculous and rude—this ugly little creature who had chosen 
to anoint him king over her fancy. It only made the mat- 
ter worse that she was a person of importance, and lived in 
the best house in town—a white-painted frame, with green 
facings to its windows. Had she been poor and obscure, 
no one would have noticed her unfortunate regard. But 
position accentuates personal failings, and the villagers 
chuckled considerably over Ulyssa’s infatuation for a man 
in whom it roused only a resentful displeasure 

“I reckon I better ask her out in a dance.” meditated 
Vercamp, striding down the rough road to his boarding- 
house. ‘Folks seems to think | ain’t acting just right.” 
And he kicked a stone out of his way, exasperated that pub- 
lic opinion could have an effect to coerce his judgment. 

He was still resentful on the night of the party as he tied 
his crimson scarf and plastered his fair locks down so 
smoothly that his head seemed at last to be covered with 
gold-leaf. Even in the intricacies of his toilet-making he 
was aware of reflecting with annoyance upon the single 
thorn which his rose of pleasure hid. How could he be 
happy, as happy as the young blood in his veins demanded, 
when he knew that his gay banter over the hands of the 
village beauties would be watched from some melancholy 
corner by a pair of dull dark eyes pathetically helpless and 
hopeless? 

le groaned at the prospect, hurling his brush at a hound 
pup which had stolen into his room. The yelp of pained 
surprise which greeted this ill-tempered action gave Ver- 
camp a comptnctious thrill, and he pulled the dog’s satiny 
ear as he went forth to the dance. 

It was cool for April. The sun had long been down, but 
a broken band of bronze still girded a sky swept over with 
a glamour of purplish-blue. Against it the cliff summits 
leaned soft and black. Under the dark rises river mists 
were weaving tissues of dense white. Beyond the banks 
sparkled the village lights, and still further on, like a great 
red star fallen out of heaven, the railway signal shone from 
the tracks along the eastern heights. 

The residence of Mr. Josiah Hight, the livery-stable man, 
sat next door to his place of business. It was half-way up 
the road and two steps below the curbless street, and as Ver- 
camp approached, his eye noted the oblique brightness which 
its gayly lighted porch cast over the roadway. 

Girls in stiff muslin chattered on the railless veranda. 
Astride of a keg the village fiddler was already tuning up, 
and as a sort of prelude to the rustic cotillon a man with 
his arms akimbo was rattling off some jig steps in the cen- 
tre of the living-room. 

In the midst of it the fiddler, chinning up his instrument, 
waved his bow, and cried, vociferously, *‘ Pardners for cud- 
rille!’ At this there was a movement among the youn 
men at the gate. The girls gave their starched skirts a fina 
pat, and suffered themselves to be led out. Vercamp, with 
a determined frown on his good -looking face, thrust for- 
ward and drew up before a little figure leaning upon the sill 
of the further window. 

** Pleased to have your comp’ny for this set,” he specified, 
gruffly. The girl looked at him with a startled flush. She 
was dressed in notably better fashion than the other young 
women. Her white frock —soft, fine, frilled with delicate 
lace, the broad blue ribbon binding her bush of dark hair, 
the thread of gold about her neck, the ring on her finger— 
all these is and tokens of fortune marked her among her 
fellows, without mollifying the plainness of feature which 
more effectually set her apart from the red-cheeked damsels 
coquetting with their partners in the room beyond. 

“Oh,” she fluttered out in an excited undertone—“ oh, 
thank you! I'd be glad, if you care to dance.” But even 
as she spoke a plaintive uncertainty stole over her face, as if 
she realized with deadly precision the grounds upon which 
this handsome young fellow had approached her. 

** Pleased to have your comp’ny,” repeated Vercamp, un- 
able to cast into his tone an accent of courtly reassurance. 
He bit his lip, noticing the slight shiver which weut over 
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her at his words. He had meant to be considerate, but it 
struck him that haps an utter unconcern on his part 
would have been less cruel than perfunctory kindness. He 
zed helplessly at Ulyssa, observing without interest that 
er skin, at once pale and dark, was the chief reason of her 
ugliness. For distinctly the child’s eyes were clear and 
brown, her lips full of curves, her throat soft and full. 

As she rose he drew a sigh of relief. He had been mo- 
mentarily afraid she meant to decline his Profter, and he 
was glad that this did not appear to be her design. He 
wanted to dance with her so that he might without remorse 
dismiss her utterly from mind, and give himself to the de- 
lightful pastime of enraging the other men by monopolizing 
Lobelia eena, a buxom young person whose frizzed hair 
and pink lawn shoulders and loud laugh were impressing 
him even then from the doorway. 

As he tramped through the figures of the dance, Vercamp 
kept before him the attractive graces of Miss Ivens boun- 
cing gayly to her partner across the room. It cheered him 
to exchange a smile with this florid beauty; and he needed 
cheer, for the changes of the set brought him always back 
to the sad abstraction of Ulyssa’s eyes and the chill touch of 
her little fingers that were so much softer and slighter than 
the fingers of the other girls. 

At the end of the dance he conveyed Ulyssa to a seat. 
When, presently after, he cast a glance toward the place 
where he had left her, he saw that she was no longer 
there. 

“ Lookin’ for Lys?” queried Lobelia Ivens, with a giggle. 
**She’s went home. Had a headache ”—she giggled still more, 
and added—‘ ora heartache.” As Vercamp drew his brows 
at this, she thrust her elbow at him with condescending gra- 
ciousness, saying, ‘‘ She’s real sweet, Lys is.” 

“I didn’t say she wasn’t,” contended Vercamp. No 
doubt she was sweet, but the girl at his side, in her exuber- 
ant color and curves, was more to his liking. That was all. 
Yet, strangely enough, as he lay awake that night reviewing 
the night's happenings, it was not Lobelia’s face which re- 
curred most insistently to his mind. 

The moonlight streaming in his window, the sheen of far- 
off stars, the black bushes grazing the sill—these things, 
oddly enough, united to recall the pallor of Ulyssa Betts's 
face, the glow of her eyes, the crinkly black of her hair. 
Vercamp did not attempt to account for this freak of his 
imagination. But as he drowsed nearer sleep be formulated 
a decision that he was glad the time of tides in the river was 
at an end, and that be would soon be leaving the village for 
a prolonged trip through the mountains to brand timber for 
the mill. In the three months of his absence Ulyssa would 
forget him. Common-sense would come to her aid. She 
would remember that though she was not beautiful she was 
an heiress, and that Vercamp was not only unloving, but 
also just a poor logger, with no prospects whatever. 

He saw nothing of her in the few days preceding his de- 
parture. But on the morning when he rode up hill on a 
shaggy hill-horse, with a branding-axe in his saddle-bags 
and a massive spur on his heel, he saw the curtain of a win- 
dow of the house in which Ulyssa lived with her uncle’s 
family move a little. It fell together suddenly, as if ashak- 
ing hand had loosed it. And Vercamp, replacing his broad 
hat, had a tugging sensation at the heart which seemed only 
accountable on the theory that he was sorry if Ulyssa was 
in grief. 

ying by night rolled in a blanket under some great tree, 
or perhaps in a mountain hut, with stars staring pensively 
upon him through the insufficiences of the ceiling, the young 
man more than once thought of Ulyssa. But after a time, 
in the ardor of trade and the exigencies of mountain travel, 
the idea of the girl wore off; and when, along in September, 
he came back to the river town, bearded like a Persian and 
brown as the hill-side ledges, he had almost lost all notion 
of the little village heiress. 

Nor did the first day serve to recall her. In the enthusi- 
asms of renewed friendships, and of a great rise in Vercamp's 
commercial fortunes, Ulyssa was not even a _ wraith of 
memory. For the young man had brought about what was 
spoken of as ‘‘a big deal” for the mill while away on his 
journey, and in recognition of his tactful handling of a cer- 
tain gruff old fellow who owned a tract on which the mill 
had long desired to lay its hand, Vercamp was offered the 
high position of superintendent. 

**Don’t reckon you'll mix with us fellers no more,” tenta- 
tively advanced the sawyer’s assistant, putting the big saw 
through a walnut log. ‘‘ Heh, Bert?” 

“Oh, get out!” laughed Vercamp, flattered at this tribute 
to his new honors. ‘* No bell-stuff in that timber, Jones. 
It’s wind -shook. Cut it into inch goods. What do you 
mean by saying I won't mix with you? Ain’t my head the 
size it always was?” 

‘TI was jokin’,” signified Jones. ‘‘ My sister Lete’s goin’ 
to marry Ways Hines to-night. Po’rful pleased to hev you 
sample the bride’s cake.” 

** Proud to do it!” cried Vercamp. He had not seen any 
of the girls as yet, and the wedding would give him a 
chanee to renew old interests in this kind. 

He had hardly stepped into the house of the sawyer’s 
assistant before he became aware that his value as an in- 
dividual was subtly enhanced by his business successes. 
Every one doffed the cap to Vercamp’s rising crest. Those 
who had formerly been merely friendly now were almost 
servile. The bride left her husband’s hand to greet the 
superintendent, and Lobelia Ivens, resplendent in pink 
ribbons and wiry laces, fairly ignored her court to smile on 
him. 

Vercamp expanded genially. He was young, and adula- 
tion is pleasant. He felt that he desi nothing more in 
life. And as this fact dawned upon him he suddenly recol- 
lected the gir] who had been accustomed to spoil his plea- 
sure with the simple sorrowfulness of her presence. 

He cast a swift eye round him. But the big low-beamed 
room held no hint of the small, richly clad, plaintively ugly 
creature he sought. He bad an impulse to ask about her, 
but just then supper was announced by the bride’s mother, 
a cordial but anxious person, and Vercamp offered his arm 
to Lobelia. 

The clatter of heavy crockery, of boots, of chairs in 
movement, sounded from the echoing deal walls of the 
room in which the table was set. Candles opens on the 
mantel, branches of green thrust forward here and there 
from a whitened beam, and bunches of late flowers were 
grouped woodenly at corners of the board. Everything 
wore an air of festival. But as the bride’s eye lighted on 
the empty comport in the centre of the table she gave a 
little shriek. 

. Well,” she said, “if you haven’t forgot to set the weddin’- 
cake on!” 

Mrs. Jones clapped a distracted hand to her head. ‘I'm 
nigh near deranged anyhow,” she admitted. ‘‘Set up, ev- 
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ery one, and fall to.” Then, opening the kitchen door, she 
called out, ‘‘ Fetch in the cake; and watch out you don’t jar 
the frostin’.” 

Vercamp, arranging himself at Lobelia’s side, caught a 
murmur of admiration. 

“ The handsomest cake I most ever saw!” 

“A rale picture!” 

“Tis so! Too pretty to eat!” 

‘* And them icin’ roses!—ain't they proper?—as fair-favor- 
ed as the stone flowers on Jay Linn’s wife’s tombstone!” 

Vercamp looked with awe at the big white shape, from 
the middle of which bristled a tuft of glittering tinsel. As 
it was solemnly lowered into the comport the young man 
gave a start and then sat clutching his fork and staring 
blankly. She who had brought in the cake, and who now 
stood settling it into place—who was she?—this small per- 
son covered to the slight soft throat in an apron of coarse 
blue stuff?—this girl with unribboned hair, with a hand 
which in touching the gilt decoration of the frosted loaf 
showed a red, toilworn texture? If it were indced Ulyssa! 
But of that there could be no doubt, for even as amazement 
at her poor attire, her attitude of serving, went through Ver- 
camp, the girl’s dark eyes fell upon the young man sitting 
in honor at the bride’s right hand. And as she saw him she 
clapped a quick band against her apron’s high bib and 
turned very white, and stepped back and away. 

“ Didn't you know her?” asked Lobelia. * She's changed 
considerable. I think she’s heaps better-lookin’, myself; 
only she works hard and is kind of run down. ’Tain’t no 
joke losin’ all you got.” 

** Losing-—” 

“All you got. My land! ‘ain't you heard?—how Lys’s 
uncle that had charge of her proputty went and speccrlated 
with it and lost every cent?—sure ‘nongh, ‘ain't you? .Yes; 
he put out when he found what he'd done, and left his wife 
*n’ baby without a roof. Mm. They're bidin’ in a box- 
house over by the shoals. Lys — ‘em up. She done 
real noble. She got a place to work here with the Joneses. 
*T wasn’t easy for Lys to buckle down to such. She'd never 
hed to wet her hands all her life long. I declare it makes 
me right sick to see her washin’ dishes. She wasn’t never 
pretty, but she had the whitest little hands I most ever see!” 

Vercamp still held fast to his knife and fork. He had-for- 
ap the girl beside him. A strange pang locked his lips. 

n his throat was something which hurt. Presently a chok- 
ing, stifling sensation made him jerk away from the table 
and rise and turn to the door. 

* Anything the matter?” rose an anxious chorus. 

**No,” muttered Vercamp; ‘‘no. I want a breath of air.” 

“ Better hev a taste of Buck Creek,” advised Jones. But 
Vercamp pushed the flask aside and went on. 

He laid his hand upon the — vinery of the side porch. 
To his left a yellow quadrangle lay upon the yard—the lu- 
minous reproduction of the kitchen window. Beyond it a 
narrower gleam indicated a door ajar; and a moment Jater 
Vercamp had his foot on the single stone placed for a step at 
the kitchen threshold. 

The room had the disorder which accompanies unusual 
occasions, but Vercamp did not notice anything whatever, 
ae utterly eng with the figure on the wood settle 
beside the stove. 

Ulyssa, with her small rough fingers laced together in the 

sagging space of her blue cotton lap, sat there,gazing straight 
up at the onion-draped beams overhead. She was not cry- 
ing. She did not look mournful or appealing, as Vercamp 
had so often seen her. She simply sat there, very still, with 
the tragedy of complete haguseles despair in her wide clear 
eyes. 
*Ulyssa!” cried Vercamp. The word was jolted from 
him with a vigor which brought her instantly to her feet. 
** Oh, Ulyssa! oh, you poor little dear! living like this—you 
living like this! I never knew about it till just now, Ulys- 
sa. never even dreamed of such a thing happening to 
you. And when I heard it, I knew why I kept thinking 
about you so much, why I wanted to get away from the 
table in there and find you, and—and snatch you up in my 
arms and protect you from—from everything!” cried Ver- 
camp, looking fiercely around, as if the tin pans and iron 
pots were waiting to fall upon Ulyssa, and he dared them 
to attempt it. ‘And, oh, Ulyssa, I just happened to think 
of it—I'm better off than I used to be; and you shall have 
back everything you've lost—the house, the chain, the ring 
—if only you'll take me with ’em, honey.” 

Ulyssa stood wide-eyed. ‘‘ You're real good to pity me 
so much,” she quavered. 

** Pity!” shouted Vercamp, getting hold of her hand at last. 
“Well, if this is pity—” He broke off, warned by a step. 
Mrs. Jones, carrying the empty coffee-pot, stood speechless 
in the door. 

“Lord ha’ mercy!” she gasped, faintly. Ulyssa wheeled 


round, blushing, hiding her face in the blue apron. But 
Vercamp smiled joyously on his hostess. 
**Dlyssa’s going to marry me,” he said. ‘‘ Will you bake 


our wedding-cake, Mrs. Jones?” 


TYPES OF GIRLHOOD. 


MORNING visitor in the New York Normal College, 
looking at the bright intent faces of the girls as the 
opening exercises proceed, is impressed with the diversity of 
types in the great city school. Here are fair Scandinavi- 
ans with their snowflake skins, blue eyes, and yellow hair, 
their straightforward simplicity and candor shown in their 
look and bearing; and side by side with them are dark-eyed 
lissome creatures with the soft ageane and inscrutable 
dreaminess of the Orient children of Abraham, with the —_ 
and the expression which Racbel and Rebecca and Miriam 
had under the desert skies and by the tent door; beautiful 
rls with the violet orbs and night-black hair which make 
rish beauty so bewitching, girls whose parents and grand- 
parents were born in New York, but on whom fair Erin still 
sets her stamp in curves and dimples and a winsome lightness 
of heart; and close by in the orderly ranks are lasses with 
the dash of Scottish Lowland fire or Highland gloom in their 
hair, bonny English girls dainty as the budding rose, Italians 
with the grace of the Madonna in their oval faces, and her 
charm in their delicate brows and 7 Hungari- 
ans, Bohemians, Germans, French, Russians—all nationali- 
ties have their representatives in this wonderful woman's 
college of the people. The cosmopolitan character of New 
York is nowhere shown to greater advantage than here, 
where the public schools have sent the flower of their girl 
graduates to receive at the hands of the city a liberal educa- 
tion. 
From these mingling types the observer, looking with 
thoughtful sympathy over the classes, evolves another, a 
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composite, which may be called the American type; that we 
have a purely American type of our own, ce sturdy, 
with its roots deep in the soil of the Old World, Puritan or 
Cavalier or Huguenot, or whatever stock sent the first brave 
scions over to the New World, rarely refined and beautified 
in the conditions of life in this stimulating atmosphere, is an 
acknowledged fact. 

One meets at gatherings of the stately Colonial Dames, or 
in assemblies of the Daughters of the Revolution, these fair 
Americans in whom the of two hemispheres has come 
to finest flower. Possibly it is og, Se fancy, and yet as the 
gaze is fixed here and there in the Normal College, or in any 
other great college, Vassar, Smith, Wells, Wellesley, or which- 
ever it may be, on some fair girl, spirituelle, ful, fragile 
as porcelain but sinoag as India-rubber, a girl with the air of 
high health unmingled with the least coarseness, the thought 
comes, this is ‘‘la belle Américaine”; there is none to com- 
pare with her. 

But the American type is by no means uniform. The 
New-Englander with the sea-shell pink in her cheeks, or the 
still daintier hue of the — blossom there, a slim, straight, 
sweet thing, less angular than her mother was at her age, © 
a bewitching being, a girl whom Mary Wilkins and 
Jewett delight to paint, a woman in whom conscience is 
strong from her youth up. The Western girl is breezier, 
more fearless, more independent. Often the New England 
girl has grown up in a community where women were nu- 
merically greatly in excess of men, and she has been formed 
by the sentiment of women rather than of men, and caught 
the tone of their innate conservatism. On the other hand, 
the Westerner has hobnobbed her life through with bi 
brothers and cousins, and learned to look at the future wit. 
the larger hope which-inberes in the masculine mind. 

From Baltimore on through Virginia and the Carolinas 
and Georgia and in all the Southwestern States we find the 
Southern girl, a girl from ber cradle accustomed to queen it 
over her world. The deference shown to young Southern 
girls by their fathers and brothers is a perpetual marvel to 
those whose lives have been cast in less pleasant places. A 
— Southern woman reigns as a princess by right of 

ver sex, her gentleness, her beauty, her tender grace, her 
fascinating audacity. It simply never occurs to her that 
anybody can refuse her anything, and consequently she asks 
favors with the manner of one who confers gifts. Petted, 
obeyed, adored, her womanly need of protection and her 
womanly right to command taken for granted, it is not sin- 
gular that the Southern girl, in whom there is usually a truly 
American bountifulness of resource and a degree of courage 
and staying power unsurpassed by any others of her country- 
women, should succeed at whatever she may set her hand. 


EASTER BELLS. 


EJOICE! rejoice! the jubilant bells 
Clamor and clang in the morning gray, 
Ripple and break in the wave-long swells 
Of the wind that rives at dawn of day. 
Rejoice! they peal from the tall white steeple, 
joice! they call to the listening people. 
Farther and nearer, higher and clearer, 
Sweet with the message of hope and love, 
They swing, they ring, unto men they bring 
The tale of the Life that came down from above. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! For death no more 

Shall hold us captives and chain us fast; 
The strain of the reign of death is o’er, 

And the tyrant of tyrants is slain at last. 
mm O sea that is brimmed from the river! 

ejoice, O leaves that in sunlight quiver! 

Farther and nearer, higher and clearer, 

The glad bells ring in the Easter morn; 
And over the earth, in its dole and dearth, 

The fulness of Heaven's own life is born. 

ELIZABETH CHISHOLM. 
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A DAINTY BASTER GIFT. 


| ae several years Easter cards have taken the place of 
more elaborate gifts at that time of rejoicing. Now, 
however, the public taste seems inclined to something more 
elaborate, and flowers are by common consent given first 
place in the general favor. A box to contain small cut 
tlowers — violets, forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley, or any 
short-stemmed flower—can be made the principal gift, the 
filling of flowers the expressed sentiment of the donor. 
To make such a box the following suggestions may be of 


service: 
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put ther again, Cut the sheet of wadding the shape of 
the dee . Sew the cotton wadding on the box, and 
cover with a piece of pale blue brocade or stri satin, so 
arranged that the stripes run across the lid not length- 
wise. Sew this very neatly, turning all corners in, and 
overhanding with invisible stitches. Finish the edges with 
a heavy silver cord. 

From a piece of heavy, smooth, cream-white water-color 
paper cut two oval pieces the usual size of miniatures. 

int with water-colors quaint Watteau heads with the 
large head-dresses of that period, using no background oth- 
er than a faint shading of 
“Payne’s gray.” Attach 
these little portraits to the 
lids of the box, using as lit- 
tle glue as possible. Cover 
the edges of the paper with 
a silver braid narrower than 
the cord used on the edges 
of the box, arranged to sim- 
ulate the medallion frame, 
tying the ends at the top 
of the frame in a rambling 
bow-knot as shown in the 
illustration. 

A less elaborate decoration 
wotld be in the use of two 
full rosettes, each having 
one long streamer, which 
can be tied together to form 
a fastening for the box 
when filled. Make the ro- 
settes of stiff glacé ribbon, allowing the loops to spring up 
crisply. Sew one rosette at the top of one side of the cover, 
and the other diagonally opposite. 

Line the box with tin-foil, over which lay a piece of waxed 

aper. Fill with the small flowers, wrap the box in white 
rencl: tissue-paper, and tie with white satin or glacé ribbon, 


or a silver cord. Tritium Roome Litre... 





Tae New England Woman’s Press Association of Boston 
recently gave an ‘‘ Authors’ Matinée,” in the Hollis Street 
Theatre of that city, for the benefit of Boston’s suffering 

r, and it was a most brilliant literary and social success. 

he authors who appeared were: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe— 
who isa valued member of the association, and who acted as 
chairman at the request of the club’s president, Miss Helen 


M. Winslow, introducing the readers in her most graceful 
fashion—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Colonel T. W. Hig- 

inson, the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, Robert Grant, Arlo Bates, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, James Jeffrey Roche, and Charles Follen Adams. 
The readings were interspersed with ae. the composers 
acting as accompanists. Arthur Foote, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Clayton Jobns, and Mrs. H. A. H. Beach were the composers 
who honored the occasion, The orchestral numbers were 
furnished by the Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra, a group of 
twenty pretty young girls in white and pink. The patron- 
esses were: Mrs. Frederick Greenhalge, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor; Mrs. Roger Wolcott, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor; 
Mrs. William Lawrence, wife of the Bishop of the Diocese; 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Martin Brimmer, Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. Arthur Foote, Mrs. J. 8. 
Copley-Greene, Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. Samuel El- 
jot, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
Mrs. William E. Russell, Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Mrs. 
C. D. Homans, Mrs. Oliver Peabody, and Mrs. Nathan Mat- 
thews, Jun. The sum realized amounted to about eleven 
hundred dollars, and it was distributed among several char- 
ities where it would be used for the amelioration of present 
distress. The beneficiaries were the Hospital Dispensary, 
the Associated Charities, the Andover House, the Central 
Labor Union, the Salvation Army workers, and the Episco- 
pal and City Missions. A sum was reserved for the relief of 
any needy journalist of the city, whether a member of the 
association or not. 

—Miss Mary Philbrook, of Jersey City Heights, who is the 
first woman in New Jersey to apply for admission to the 
bar, first became interested in law while type-writer and 
amanuensis in a lawyer's office, where she had access to legal 
literature. She is only twenty-three years old, but her em- 
ployer, Mr. Minturn, Corporation Attorney of Hoboken, calls 
her a capable young woman, and expresses full confidence 
in her ability to conduct cases in court. 

—Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, the widow of the late Thomas 
W. Carnegie, of Pittsburg, is not only an enthusiastic yachts- 
woman, but is an excellent shot as well. A lar, art of 
Cumberland Island, off the coast of Georgia, she holds asa 
game preserve. The island is ubout twenty-five miles long, 
and Mrs.Carnegie’s home, ‘‘ Dungeness,” is on the southern 
point. The portion of the island held as a preserve is 
stocked with quail, English pheasants and other game- 
birds, and in the more thickly wooded —— may be found 
bear, deer, wild-cats, and raccoons. There are fine oys- 
ter-beds off the coast of the island, and 
there is excellent bass-fishing during 
the summer months. Mrs. Carnegie’s 
new yacht, the Dungeness,is one of the 
handsomest yachts afloat, and was de- 
signed by Mr. George B. Mallory, the 
naval architect. rs. Carnegie will 
pay be made a member of the 

ew York Yacht Club. 

—Mrs. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, the 
daughter of Agassiz, has announced 
that at the end of the school year, in 
June, she shall déscontinue the free 
kindergartens which she has ene 
for so many years in Brookline, the 
town of her residence, and also the 
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Lhe a a sheet of stiff card - hers Lan ~ pecan ol 
panying diagram in the given proportions on it. carefu 
not to cut through the card-board on the dotted lines. Bend 
into shape. and cover with a sheet of wadding which has been 
split, thickly strewa with au appropriate sachet powder, aud 


private school in Boston, one of the 
most fashionable and exclusive schuols 
in the city, which has borne her name 
and been under her patronage since its 
establishment. Continued ill health, 
and the ——- inability to any longer undertake the bur- 
den of responsibility is the only reason for Mrs. Shaw’s reluc- 
tant withdrawal from all her cherished educational schemes. 
But she does not drop her work until she already eces some of 
its fruit, Three years ago all the free kindergartens which 
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she had established and for several 
poorer districts of Boston were adopt 
tee, and became a part of the public-school system of the city, 
She bad been quietly working for this end for some time, 
hoping to convince the committee of the value of the kin- 
dergarten-training by the work of the children who had 
graduated from them into the primary schools, and although 
t took time to do this, she found at last that her desire was 
reached, and her rejoicing was great and sincere when at 
last the wise measure of incorporating the kinde n was 
carried. Her family have long desired her to give up all 
eare, and in — the Brookline kindergartens and the 
Boston school she lays down the last of her self-imposed 
tasks, having won the gratitude of the community for her 
unselfish work, Her influence will be felt as long as the 
public schools remain and the little ones receive their help- 
ful training. It is quite probable that Brookline will take 
up the work as she lays it down, and follow the example of 
Boston in making the kindergartens a part of the school 
system. 


ears supportcd in the 
by the school commit- 





A Svssortmer.—Do not have your alligator-skin belt dyed black. Try 
cleaning it with a flannel cloth saturated with milk, then squeezed as 
nearly dry as possible. If this does not answer, use the dressing sold for 
cleansing tan-colored shoes. 

Novercen Years’ Sussormmer.—Get gray and white crépon in narrow 
cross-stripes for a belied waist and over-skirt on a skirt of your gray 
silk. Trim with lace insertions or with spangled velvet ribbon. This is 
stylish and not too sombre. 

Grace R.—Elbow siceves are predicted for summer dresses, but it is 
too early to speak positively. 

A. H.—See a «hort cape illustrated on page 158 of Bazar No. 8. 

M. A. C.—Tailor gowns with jacket and skirt to wear with a shirt waist 
or vest are illustrated tn thie number of the Bazan. They answer for 
business dresees, for outing, and for general wear. The jackets may 
fasten by either one or three buttons. Shirt waists with a yoke in the 
back are made precisely like those illustrated last summer in the Bazar. 

Aine H.—Your suggestions about the nainsook gown are excellent. 
Have a belted waist and large mutton-leg sleeves. Mount the three 
flonnces — on a foundation skirt of the nainsook, 

Kaxos.—Use insertions and scalloped edging, or else silk ruches, instead 
of the edging on your bine dress, after removing fur, etc. 

K. C.—Get black lace for trimming your black satin, adding it as a 


basque and points on the skirt, with a ruche of it around the foot. Make 
a round seamless waist with large sleeves, and add lace epaniettes. It is 
bad form to write “ regrets ” or “ acceptance” on a calling-card. A note 


omnoutetging the invitation should be written. Verbal invitations are 
given for very informa) entertainments. 

Rg Wipow.—We know of no such paper entirely about children's 
clothes. , 

Mus, R. L.—Yon will find one of the new short capes and a short reefer 
with the back full in the skirt on page 158 of Bazan No. 6, 

Cuateerre.—All letters are anewered in their turn, Correspondents 
should remember and make allowance for the fact that it is not possible, 
under any circumstances, to receive an answer in the “ next number.” 
That number is possibly printed at the time the letter arrives. How soon 
after their answer will appear depends on the number of letters that have 
preceded theirs. 

Oaxcontan.—Use your black surah for a lower skirt, and make an over- 
skirt of the blue wool. Read description of the over-skirt pointed in 
front and back in New York Fashions of Bazan No.8. Trim with three 
bands of black satin ribbon, and have a short basque with black satin 


vest. 

A. F. O. R.—Find hints about girls’ dresses in New York Fashions of 
Bazan No.8. Make skirts for your little girl of two and a half years to 
fa}! jast below the knee, or, if more becoming to the child, let them reach 
half-way to the ankle. 

* Hor-sackino.”—Eight yards of forty-eight-inch goods is au ample 
dress pattern. Your wool dress will be in better style if tailor-made, 
with coat and plain skirt, than in princesse fashion, and also more becom- 
ing, as you are five feet seven inches in height. Have a vest of black 
moiré, with revers of the wool edged with moiré folds. Your skirts 
should flare to four yards wide at foot and be darted and gathered at top. 
The pattern is that with godet pleats in the back. Line the skirt with 
taffeta, and interline it to the knee with crinoline lawn. This does not 
require a second skirt of taffeta. A pointed waist or a godet basque will 
be suitable for the green crépon. Use green satin as a vest and a front 
breadth in the way descri in the New York Fashions of last week's 
Bazan. Line the skirt, but do not have a “slip skirt.” Trim with either 
cream or black lace put on as revers and epaulettes, headed by green satin 
ribbon dotted with jet spangles. 

Lepa.—In Bazan No. 7 of the current volume you will find “ Some 
Pleasant Ways of Entertaining Friends.” If you suggest costumes, have 
them all of one period, as Wattean a, 1830 dresses, or Empire gowis. 
Or else have a“ Calico Party,’’ with fanciful or simple cotton dresses of 
zephyr, lawn, or dimity that will be nsefal in the sammer, Use the or- 
dinary form of invitation, merely adding “‘ Waiteau Costames" in one 
corner. 

B. L.—For a travelling drese in June get one of the new light-weight 
covert suitings, or elxe the tropical sniting described in Bazan No, 7. 
Make it with jacket and skirt to wear with vests or shirt waists by de- 
signs to be given in the next Bazar. Get striped, dotted, or figured shot 

ta for your waist—not _— silk. Trim the jacket with stitching or 
with braid. The red dress is rather showy and warm for calling in sum- 
mer. A more delicate color of barége, sultane, or any of the new stuffs 
would be better style, made up with some dark moiré and white or but- 
ter-colored lace. The church wedding as you suggest is correct. 

Lorumer.—Crape is worn six months for a sister, and black without 
crape another six months, Then black and white with lace trimming, 
also lavender and gray are suitable. Silver jewelry may be worn after 
one year of mourning dress. In the last six months of the year concerts 
and musicals are attenfled, but dances are cousidcred too gay. 

“ Danotnc-Teaonen.”—The short reefer jacket illustrated on 
of Bazan No. 8 isa model. Also read about spring coats in New 
York Fashions of Bazan No. 7. “Some Pleasant Ways of Entertainin 
Friends” are given in the same paper. Chocolate, tea, thin rolled bread- 
and-butter, small cakes, ices are suitable refreshments. Brown and 
green will be much worn in the ring. 

Mus. P.—An article full of useful su 
will soon be published in the Bazan. You should write to managers of 
different lines of steamers for pen rates. Shopping abroad for 
others on commission is a difficult and delicate business, and often proves 
unsatisfactory to both parties. If you are inexperienced it would not be 
advisable for you to undertake it. Cravenette is probably the water- 
proof material you desire, and can be found at any of the large dry-goods 
stores. It is used for ulsters, water-proof cloaks, and for dresses. It is 
twilled wool, not too heavy for A travelling dress of cheviot or 
oomme made as a jacket and skirt with shirt waists and vests, an ulster, 
a felt hat or one of straw, and a light flannel wrapper are necessary on 
the steamer. Your husband will need a tweed or cheviot travelling suit, 
a large overcoat, and soft felt hat. 

Exvranon.—We have not the pattern you mention. 

D. T. E.—The receipt for Vimy oy Neeg was given in the column 
of “ Answers to C indents” in Bazan No. 49 of Vol. XXV. You 
can order the paper from this office. 

Bostontan.— Black or tan cloth coats are to be worn with various 
dresses. See hints in New York Fashions of this number of the Bazan. 

P. J. C.—Make a jacket or cut-away coat and skirt of your black serge 
like My the tailor-made gowns illustrated in thie number of the Bazar. 
Wear it with a vest or shirt waist, as is most becoming. The lighter 
brown and white checked goods for your daughter should be made with 
a pointed ne, long revers on the edges with white silk 
opening on a full vest of white gathered China silk that may have cross 
rows of apy insertion. Have penne = Tn and a plain et 
skirt. he cerise shades and very pink mauve for yourself in 
stocks and bow collars on black dresses, 

J. A. W.—Make the hop-sacking like any of the tailor-made 
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estions for European travellers 


wns il- 
Instrated in this number of the Bazar. For the tan wool and silk goods 
use suggestions for crépons in the New York Fashions on another page. 
Do not use reeds in the foot of your skirts. 


Youre Matron.—Your coat of arms is quartered into that of your hns- 
band’s family. The use of heraldic devices in this country is undesirable 
at best. A crest with a motto js the least objectionable. No, decidedly, 
an Officer of militia should not use his rank on a calling-card. 

Bazan Reaver.—For the treatment of blackheads, see the article 
*“ Some Facial Blemishes” in Bazan No. 28 of last year’s volnme. Fever 
blisters on the lips are allayed and healed by a mixture of glycerine and 
witch-hazel, in 1-1 parts, applied frequently with a bit of soft linen. But 
ontward means for the treatment of your skin will avail littlc, unless you 
tuke measures at the same time to remove the constitutional cause which 
is behind them, your dyspepsia. 
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THE GAY SEASON 


fE.HE gay season is upon us Not the season of whirl and 
| rout and splendid toilettes and dashing equipages and 
beautiful women and gallant men and dinners and luncheons 
and theatres and operas, though all these have their way 
and place and time, and their summer as well as their win- 
iod of effulgenc But in any season which is de- 
to the pleasures and triumphs of men and women 
the throbbing under-note of disappointment, 
f regret. the sigh of discontent. Not so when 
is that of Nature, who has patiently bided 
her time the winter through, sitting with folded hands, like 
a serene old mother asleep in her rocking-chair with her 
knitting fallen on het lap 
ure has had her resting-spell, and now she is awake. 
sa rule, her processes are carried on softly and silently, as 
if in secret. and almost by stealth But in the spring she 
uchsafes a glance into her workshop to all who have eyes 
ind a soul to search 
She is too busy to care for our inspection; her signs of 
uimittance ’ are swept down the rushing brook that 
erflows its banks in its headlong cross-country rush to the 
ve her looms are weaving acres and leagues of white and 
ocade, daisy patterned for the meadows that al 
nto fields of the cloth of gold every May; her 
ylossoms are thrilling with the ecstasy of anticipa 
tion ; her woods and forests are astir with a quickened life 
. laurels on the hill-side, the ferns down in cool hollows, 
yartridge-berries in the pasture, the mosses on the tree 
the lacs in the garden ill these are in Nature’s 
spring is new in a sense, but it is old 


coming | 


» her merrymaking she summons birds 
ind b the singing and whirring and flitting throngs which 
make melody the summer through; and as the wrens come 
back t wild in the same eaves, the robins to the same green 
lawns, the thrushes to the groves, the swallows to the barn, 
the cat-bird, the oriole, the linnet, and the rest of the feathered 
train to the haunts they vocalize with songs that are silvery 
sweet, and the forests they fill with new life, and the gar 
dens they adorn, and the orchards they guard from insect 
depredators, who can deny that these “little brothers of 
the air” give the last touch of decoration and festivity to 
Nature 8 guy season 


FRENCH RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


A WORTH EVENING GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


6 e~ superb gown is of very light ciel-blue satin bordered 
with black fur. It is further enriched with bead em- 


broidery in iris designs. The pointed waist is draped across 
the bust, and has a jabot falling between branches of em- 
broidery done on the satin. Fur shoulder-straps complete the 
square décolleté. rg one sleeves of dotted mousseline 


de soie are under a ruffle of beaded satin. The graceful 
skirt falls in godet pleats, and is trimmed with embroidery 
and fur. The coiffure is without any ornament, a looped 
tress at the back extending above the top of the head givin 
a pretty profile. The fan is of black lace figures sgpllantl 
on tulle. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


HIGH-NECKED gown with elbow sleeves suitable for 
£\ afternoon receptions, for concerts, and the theatre is 
from the Maison Emile Pasquier, of Paris. It is made of 
moiré antique of the fashionable fuchsia red shade, richly 
trimmed with cream-white guipure lace. The round waist 
without belt is pleated to a cord, and has a square yoke of 
the lace with small revers of fuchsia velvet. The high col- 
lar is of velvet. A godet of velvet divides the puffing of the 
sleeves,which have lengthwise bands and epaulettes of lace, 
also a jabot frill of the same. The skirt is trimmed in front 
with velvet godets of different heights, and is bordered with 
pheasant feathers mounted to have a round effect. 

Rich satin of the new china-pink shade is used ‘for the 
charming evening gown, which is also a model from Emile 
Pasquier. The square low neck is bordered with fur. Re- 
vers and an undulating bertha are of green velvet, the latter 
being surmounted by epaulettes of white lace. A gathered 
vest of laee is between the revers, and a lace ruffle forms a 
basque. Elbow sleeves of satin are banded by a bracelet of 
green velvet tied ina bow. A furred ruffle of satin droops 
on a lace ruffle. The trained skirt is trimmed with lace set 

A PARIS EVENING on to outline an apron, and is edged with fur. 














EASIER. HATS. 


\ ISS JANE TRACY, an estimable maiden lady of wealth 
iVi and of pronounced musical tastes, has invited her niece, 
Miss Constance Tracy, whose home is in an inland city, to 
spend a week in New York at Easter-time. Constance, who 
is at present a Senior at Vassar, has been requested by her 
aunt to bring as a companion any friend she chooses. She 
has accordingly invited her classmate Miss Linda Bough- 
ton. They arrive in New York on the Thursday preceding 
Easter Sunday, and put up at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
Miss Jane Tracy has been in the habit of stopping for so 
many years that to go anywhere else would seem to her a 
profanation. Mr. Percy Pell,a third cousin to Constance, 
and Mr. Craige Harriman, a recent graduate of Yale College, 
join the party after a time 


I 


(In an upper room of the hotel ope ning on one side into Miss 
Jane's room, on the other into a private parlor, Constance 
and Linda are engaged in unpacking their trunks and mak- 
ing their toilet for dinner.) 


Linda (brushing her hair). How lovely it was in your aunt 
Jane to bring us down here! We will have t' . sweetest 
time in the world! (Throws down her brush and embraces 
Constance. ) 

Constance. Yes, it was rather nice in Aunt Jane, wasn’t 
it? And you are the one girl | would rather have. I was 
so afraid that you couldn’t come! I do hope you won’t be 
bored by the music Aunt Jane has laid out for us! We 
shall have to start early Easter Sunday and go all day; and 
then there will be concerts and vesper services and operas 
for almost every other miuute. I'm afraid you'll go music 
mad 

Linda. Oh, well, dear, after we have done our shopping 
to-morrow morning. and have some new things to wear, it 
won't be such bad fun going around. ‘‘I can always leave 
off talking when I hear a master play;” and for ounce my 
precious papa has advanced me enough of the sinews of 
war to get some lovely clothes 

Constance (gloomily, as Linda resumes her toilet). I'm glad 
you take a little interest in the shopping; that will please 
Aunt Jane. For my own part, I don’t care whether | ever 
have any more clothes or not 

Linda, Constance Tracy What do you mean? And 
you had that splendid check from your father on purpose! 

: Oh, Linda, I have been perfectly miserable all 
winter! Haven’t you seen it? I have come pretty near tell- 
ing you all about it a dozen times 

Linda. Yes; I knew something was wrong; but I didn’t 
want you to tell me till you got ready. I do hope your 
brother hasn’t taken to drinking! Or has your father lost 
everything in a silver-mine? 

Constance. Oh, no, no! They are both of them all right. 
It’s worse than that. 

Linda, Mercy, Constance! How dreadful! 

Miss Jane (putting her head in at the door). Constance, 


Constance 


BA Little Comedy. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

don’t fail to put on that purple waist that I like so much. 
I want you to look your best to-night. You always make 
me think of a Grieg barcarolie in that waist. Don’t dawdle, 
girls! We should go down to dinner in jess than half an 
hour now,and you know I don’t like to dine late. (Closes 
the door and retires.) 

Constance (flinging herself upon the bed and beginning to 
sob). I won’t put on that purple waist! 

Linda, Why not, you queer girl? With your beautiful 
soft dark hair and clear complexion, it is the most becoming 
thing you have. Your eyes look just like violets when you 
wear it. 

Constance (sobbing). Th—th—that’s it, Linda! 
want to look well! 
And I will! 

Linda (sitting down beside her and beginn: 
Are you crazy, dear? Let me look at you. 

Constance (wildly). Can’t you guess what’s the trouble, 
Linda? Don't you remember, when you visited me up at 
our country place last July—don’t you remember that cou- 
sin of mine—that odious Percy Pell? His place, where he 
lives with his grandmother —his father and mother died 
long ago—is only ten miles from ours, and he drove over 
several times. Oh, how I detest him! 

Linda, Why, Constance, you appall me! I thought you 
were in love with him—and he is awfully rich, isn’t he? 
It is all over college that you are going to marry him as 
soon as you get through next summer. You are the objeet 
of universal envy. 

Constance (groantng 


I—I do—n’t 
I want to look homely—loathsome ! 


1 to soothe he rT). 


You see, we have been brought up 
together, Linda—and our families have always expected, I 
suppose, that we should get married some time—and he és 
rich, and we have been the best of friends—and I never 
thought much about it—until last August—and then I found 
out that I cared for him only as—as—as a brother. But he 
seemed to keep on caring for me, though I have snubbed 
him and snubbed him—and I hate him! And (sentimentally) 
there’s some poetry that keeps running in my head: 
“Within my heart a something snapped and brake. 

What was it but the chord of rapturous joy 

Forever stilled ?” 
-and don’t 
Oh, Linda, I am so wretched! (Jegins to cry 


That's just what has happened to me, Linda 
laugh, please. 
again.) 

Linda (suspiciously). When did this ‘ chord,” or whatever 
it is, snap so, Constance? 

‘onstance. I—I—didn’t think it of you, Linda! 

Linda.. Y'm not in fun, Constance, truly ;. only I can’t 
quite make it all out. I confess I thought your cousin 
Percy was very agreeable. Are you sure you aren’t in love 
with somebody else? 

Constance (rallying, and beginning to stir about the room). 
Why, who is there besides for me to fall in love with? 

Linda. Oh, there was that young Yale man whose photo- 
graph you wouldn't leave out, but kept in some very choice 
locked drawer in your desk—a very good-looking photo- 
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graph, by-the-way—for you happened to leave it lying on a 
letter one day when you were called off, and I saw it; and 
I used to think his letters interested you a good deal. I 
even fancied that you carried them next to your heart, and 
wondered how Mr. Percy Pell would like that if he knew 
it; but I didn’t say anything. You are sure it wasn’t he 
who snapped the “ chord”? 

Constance (trying to regain her composure). Oh, I liked 
him well enough; he was blonde and handsome like you, 
Linda—but that is all past. I haven’t heard from the fel 
low for months. He got through college a year or two 
ago, and was going to be a doctor. He was taking lectures 
in Cleveland last fall; but,as I said, he is ‘‘ past” now, and 
Percy is very much in the present. I wasn’t going to tell 
him anything about our coming down—he is studying law 
here—but Aunt Jane has asked him to call, and he is com 
ing around after dinner, and I am to put on my purple waist, 
forsooth, to make Mr. Percy Pell smile! As the poet says, 
“His smile”—to me—*‘is deadlier than his sting,” and I 
would «a good deal rather make him angry than pleased 
Why, Linda, he doesn’t know anything! He might as well 
not study law—he will never know it. I did not use to mind 
it, but I have seen men since who know something. I don’t 
believe Percy Pell knows the multiplication table; he cer 
tainly can’t say the thirteens backward! I may not be a 
Mary Somerville myself, but my husband has got to be able 
at least to say the thirteens backward! I draw the line 
there! 

Linda (laughing). What a queer place to draw it! But, 
truly, I thought Mr. Pell was a fine, manly-looking fellow. 
And his grandmother! how she adores him! She thinks 
he is perfect. 

Constance. Of course she does. Mothers and grandmoth- 
ers! What do they know about their boys, anyway? You 
remember Browning says every man has two soul-sides 
one to face the world with, and one to show a woman when 
he loves her. Well, every boy has two soul-sides too: one 
which is visible to his doting mother and grandmother, and 
the other to the outside world—and this latter one isn’t so 
pretty by half as the other one! Oh, well, Percy isn’t so 
bad, you know, only rather stupid and common; but I have 
decided that I shall never marry 7 

Linda. Now, Constance, let me tell you something I 
have heard wise people say that only very rich or sternly 
intellectual women can afford to be old maids. You have 
told me that your father will not leave you more than 
twenty or thirty thousand at most, and neither you nor I 
are the ‘‘ career” kind of women; so I think we had better 
get married! 

Constance. Why, Linda, you cold, calculating little creat- 
ure! Instead of bracing me up and strengthening me, you 
tear down all my defences. I come to you for bread, and 
you give me a stone. It will be written on my tomb, 
‘*Cured yesterday of my disease, I died last night of my 
physician!” I sha’n’t come to you for sympathy again 
very soon! 





Linda. 1 don't believe I am such a failure as you think. 
You certainly begin to look und talk like yourself again. 

Constance. 1 think I could be quite calm if only that de- 
testable boy were not going to call this evening. I could 
forgive you your flippancy, and listen to all the music, but 
I can’t stand that—that—insect / 

Linda. You sba'n't call 4hat nice fellow such names, Con- 
stance! 

Constance (sarcastically). 1 verily believe you are dazzled 
by his wealth, you foolish little thing, you! ‘*How man 
a weak, unworthy trait looks lovely on ten thousand pounds 
a vear!” 

‘Linda (with spirit). Not at all, Miss Superiority! I thought 
he was really nice; he certainly dressed in the most perfect 
taste 

Constance (bitterly). Oh, Tl admit that he understands the 
science of clothes. He can tell the latest fashion, down to 
the proper style of glove buttons. He will be sure to notice 
your taste the first thing; he spoke of it last summer. 

Linda. How kind in him! But I didn’t think he had 
eyes for anybody but you. 

Constance, Oh, he always has eyes for pretty clothes; and 
by dressing myself like a dowdy, I fancy he will soon get 
disgusted with me. Here comes Aunt Jane, and I am not 


quite ready! 
Aunt Jane (entering with a light knock). What have zo 
got on that shabby old gown for, Constance? I never liked 


that! Why didn’t you do as I asked you? You make a 
discord in our party. 

Constance. Oh, 1 don't feel right well to-night, Aunt Jane, 
truly. I didn’t feel equal to the purple waist. 

Aunt Jane (surveying the two girls critically). Linda looks 
as dimpling and smiling and stylish as can be, but you— 
don't. Why, I should think you had been crying. You 
look as though you had lost your last friend, Constance. 
What's the matter ? 

Constance (trying to keep back her tears and speak noncha- 
lantly). Oh, a8 I said, I don’t feel quite well; I'll be all right 
to-morrow. Besides (laughing l ously), ** gayety with- 
out eclipse wearieth me, May Lillian.” Come, we are all 
ready now. 

Aunt Jane (grumblingly). If you only realized, Constance, 
how much your looks may signify! Sidney Smith says that 
on the way a girl looks at a particular moment her whole 
future may depend, and it is just so. What a goose a head 
strong girl can make of herself when she sets out! 


Il. 


(In @ fashionable millinery establishment. Linda is trying 
on hats; Miss Jane and Constance are standing a little 
apart. It is Friday morning.) 

Aunt Jane. Do you mean to tell me, Constance Tracy, 
that you are not going to get any new bat for Easter? 

Constance (conciliatingly, but with an accent of de 
That's just it, Aunt Jane. I don’t seem to take the slightest 
interest in it somehow. I want to buy some of that lovely 
Coalport for mamma’s birthday, and there are one or two 
other things 1 want to get ; but I don’t care to do any shop- 
ping for myself. I have plenty of hats for the present. I 
have a dear little flower bat which will do to wear evenings, 
you know. ° 

Aunt Jane (with concern). But Linda will completely out- 
shine you. You know how much Percy thinks of such 
things. He won't care to take you about much, unless you 
are decently dressed; and I don’t blame him. Let me make 
you @ present of the prettiest hat in the shop, Constance. 

Constance (haughtily). You have done quite enough, Aunt 
Jane, to give Linda and me this expensive trip to the city. 
I thank you very much, but I really couldn't take anything 
more from you; and I am sure papa wouldn't like it. He 
has given me money enough. 

Aunt Jane (turning away in disgust). Well, I don’t know 
what your father and mother will say when they know how 
you are gciug on: went up stairs last night almost as soon 
as Perey got i and Jet that pretty friend of yours enter- 
tain him all the evening; and now you will go around look- 
ing like a dowdy! Iam free to say that you are harder to 
understand than a Schumann sonata, and I wash my bands 
of the whole business. 

Linda (coming forward with a bewitching hat on). Do give 
me your opinion, Miss Jane and Constance. Is this hat a 
trifle too pronounced for me? and would you have this pink 
in it? or would you have it all in grays and light greens? 

Aunt Jane. \t is very becoming. (Aside to Constance.) 
And pink is your cousin Percy's favorite color! 

Constance (enthusiastically), It is simply perfect just as it 
is, dear. You never looked so sweet in anything before. 

Linda (to the shopwoman). Very well ; I will take this hat. 
Now for a wrap. Did you observe that swell cape in the 
carriage which drove away just as we came in? Wouldn't 
something like that suit me ? 

Constance. We will go and try on and try on, and we will 
select the very most charming wrap in New York, dear. I 
really do feel glad to see you getting things, even though I 
can't care for anything for myself. 

Aunt Jane (severely to Constance). Percy will feel very 
badly if you do not look as well as your friend, Constance. 

Constance. 1 can’t help that, Aunt Jane. I don’t agree 
with many of Mary Bashkirtseff’s views, but I must say 
that she was right when she remarked that it gives one a 
profound emotion to be admired for something more than 
one’s dress. If all that Percy cares for in me is my clothes, 
the sooner he gets over it the better. 


IIL. 


(It is Easter morning, and Miss Jane, Linda, and Constance, 
attired for church, are sitting in a corner of a public parlor 
in the hotel waiting for Percy. Linda has on her new finery. 
Constance looks rather dull in her winter wrap and hat.) 


Aunt Jane. 1 confess I wish Percy would appear presto. 
Here we have got ready early enough to secure g seats 
to hear that wouderful Messe Solennelle, and he does not 
come, 

Linda. | will atep to the window and watch for him. He 
will have to cross the square to get here. (Goes over to the 
window.) 

Aunt Jane. It would look better if you were to pro 
to watch for Percy, Constance, considering the relation be- 
tween you. Even if you have had a quarrel—as I judge 
you have—you really ought to do that sort of thing. 

Constance, The relation between as! Why, Aunt Jane, 
it has been figured out again and n that we are only 
third cousins. I don't know why 1 should rush to the win- 
dow to watch for my third cousin. 

Aunt Jane. Do you mean to say, Constance, that the en- 
gagement between you has been broken off? 

Constance. We have never been engaged, Aunt Jane. 


ir). 


-afternoon, and to the concert this even 
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Aunt Jane. Why, just think of the boxes of candy and 
the books and flowers that Percy has lavished on you! And 
your mother told me Jast August that it was as good as set- 
tled between you. 

Constance. Mamma meant that she wanted it settled-—that 
must have been all. We have always been good friends— 
almost like brother and sister,as you know very well; but 

ust as soon as I began to realize what it was to marry him, 

began to dislike a and I want to show him that I nev- 
er can love him, and I want to be sure and walk with you 
all the time to-day. Now don’t you forget it, Aunt Jane; I 
will walk with you, or I will walk with Linda, but I won't 
walk with Percy. 

Aunt Jane. Constance, you are making a goose of your- 
self! 

Constance. I have decided never to marry at all, Aunt 
Jane. You have set me an excellent example in that re- 
spect. 

Aunt Jane. But you must remember, Constance, that m 
father left me a fortune, while you will have hardly enou 
to live on. You can’t afford not to marry. I might help 
you, I suppose, but my will is made, as you know, and I am 
going to found a college of music. 

Constance (bitterly). Oh, I don’t need any help, thank you, 
I can teach school and take care of myself. I couldn't 
think of marrying just for the sake of having somebody 
support me. 

Aunt Jane. You know I didn't mean any such mercenary 
thing as that, child. Here comes Percy at last, like the be- 
lated air in the Sixth Symphony. 

(They rise to salute him, and go out together, Constance lin- 
gering a little behind to button a refractory glove. A young 
man enters hastily, evidently looking for some one. None of 
the party see him except Constance, who starts and colors.) 

Constance. Why, Mr. Harriman, I thought you were in 
the West! 

Craige Harriman. No; 1 came East during the holidays 
to take lectures in New York. I happen to drop in here to- 
day to find some friends who have just come from France, 
but they must have gone to some other house. And by 
this mere chance I have met you! How long are you to be 
here ? 

Constance. My aunt brought me down here to spend a 
week. We came last Thursday. But excuse me, I am losing 
my party. 

Oraige Harriman. Oh, were those your friends whom [ 

ust met? Is that exceedingly pretty girl, with pink in her 

t, one of your party ? 

Constance (frigidly). I presume you refer to my class- 
mate, Miss Boughton. But really, 1 must go. 

Craige Harriman (very pale). Just one moment, for Heav- 
en’s sake! MayI not call upon you? Perhaps, at least, you 
will introduce me to your friend. When may I come? 

Constance (confusedly). We have engagements for all the 
afternoons and evenings until we leave town. I fear— 

Craige Harriman. But some morning. 

Constance (tentatively). To-morrow ?— oh, to-morrow I 
must shop. I can see you Tuesday morning at eleven. 
There comes my cousin Percy to look for me. Good-by. 
(Craige Harriman walks away.) Yes, Percy, you must ex- 
cuse me. I just happened to meet an acquaintance whom 
I hadn't seen for a long time. (They go 
out.) 


Now I am ready. 
IV. 

(Miss Jane and Constance are sitting in their private parlor. 
It is about ten o'clock in the morning of Easter Monday.) 
Aunt Jane. What makes you so queer this morning, Con- 

stance? You are like a Chopin Fantaisie. First you are in 

the wildest spirits, and then you begin to mope. You act 
hysterical. 

Constance (dolefully). Did 1 really look like a regular frump 
yesterday, Aunt Jane ? 

Aunt Jane (artfully). I never saw you look worse, Con- 
stance; but that seemed to be your object. Your friend 
was simply beautiful. Did you observe the admiration she 
received wherever she went? Percy was evidently taken 
quite off his feet. I could think of nothing but one of those 
enchanting preludes of Rubinstein’s, 

Constance (eagerly). But I didn’t look so badly, did I, 
when I wasn’t contrasted directly with her? 

Aunt Jane. Um—um—I don’t know. You had to be 
contrasted with about ten thousand other girls, all in fresh 
Easter costumes. Helen of Troy herself would not cut 
much of a figure nowadays if she should persist in wearing 
last winter's styles when the rest of the world was out in 
its spring frills. 

nee (her mouth drooping at the corners). I must have 
looked frightful! Oh dear, 1 might as well retreat grace- 
fully, Aunt Jane. If you and Linda wil! go out with me 
now, I will get anything you say. 

Aunt Jane. There! Now you show some sense! But you 
are a introducing your melody after the overture 
has fallen flat—altogether too late. 1 will call Linda, and 
we will go at once. 

4 

(It is now Tuesday morning. Miss Jane, Constance, and 
Linda are in their private parlor, trying on Constance some 
of the new purchases which she selected the day before.) 
Linda. That wrap is simply divine, Constance; and that 

is the very dearest thing in hats! I never saw you look so 

sweet—did you, Miss Jane ? 

Aunt Jane. No one would suspect her of being the same 
girl who went out with us yesterday. She is to that dowdy 
as Hyperion to a satyr, or as Wagner to Verdi. 

Constance (nervously). Well, if you are going out this 
morning to get that green Coalport, you had better go. I 
paw feel in the least like it. You won't mind my not 

oing? 

git Jane. Well, of course we would like the company 

of that wrap, that hat, and that bewitching little boa; but 

since you seem so anxious to have us go without you, we 
will let you rest. They will yoe ape ae A us to the soirée this 

ng. (She and Linda 
depart. Constance regards herself with anxiety in the glass. 

Craige Harriman’s card is brought up to her.) 


VI 


(Mr. Craige Harriman and Constance are sitting in a shaded 
arbor in Central Park, He is gazing rapturously into her 
Sace.) 

Constance. I knew that Aunt Jane wouldn't like it if I 
received a visit from you at the hotel when she wasn’t 
there, and she wouldn’t like to have me go to drive with 
you alone while 1 am under her care ; but she couldn’t pos- 
sibly object to this delightful walk. And what good time 


we made! That comes of the training we have had at col- 
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lege ; but I like to walk on pavements better than on the 
cold od. I like the 
agree with the ma’ 


nw 
ve of chimneys for 
Movine nm. You have always something to say so 


different from other girls, who are, as the poet says, “ All 
pss ae i aa a I —. ey ar that I 
am zg enchan our W ‘ou. (He sighs, pulls 
himself up, and leans back % : 

Constance. Well, you have told me that you are taking 
medical lectures this winter here, and that you are going to 
— your practice next fall ; but I didn’t dare, on that 
noisy avenue, to ask what I wanted most to know. Now 
would you mind telling me why you are so fastidious about 
calling me ‘‘ Miss ,” when it was understood last Sep- 
tember that you shouldn’t do that any more? and why didn’t 
you answer the letter I wrote to you in November ? 

Craige Harriman (embarrassed). 1 have been very ill, Con 
—Constance—you are sure I may call you Constance? And 
I will tell you what made me ill. They said I had nervous 
ome but my trouble was with he —_ Be: . 

at you were going to marry your cousin, Percy Pell. It 
came very pk eg Constance ; your mother told it to a 
friend of my mother, and—and it almost killed me. I 
couldn’t doubt it—and he was at the hotel with your party 
on Sunday—but you don’t act as if— Oh, tell me, now that 
you have introduced the subject yourself, just how it is ! 

Constance (very pale). There is no truth in it, Mr. Harri- 
man. My mother very much wishes it, and I had always 
liked ag A enough until—until last summer. e 
had been brother and sister, you know. I had to ma- 
neeuvre to get this little talk with you this morning, for my 
aunt Jane, though she knows how I feel about Percy, is 
still set, like the others, upon the match; but it will never 
happen, for I— Oh, I can’t tell you how I dislike him! 

Oraige Harriman. And why didn’t you write and tell me 


this? 

Constance. beds I couldn’t. What a question! I an- 
swered your last letter, and then you kept still. Girls can’t 
go ahead in such a matter—of course they can’t. They 
have to just wait—and wait—sometimes (sentimentally) for- 
ever. 

Craige Harriman. Oh, what a fool I have been! 

Constance (laughing, and lifting her finger warningly). 

“Yet would I bid thee, world, treat well 
Whom thou cail’st a fool!” 


Craige Harriman. You are very kind to say that, but all 
the same I deserve to be put in the front of a football scrim- 
mage. I ought not, after all your goodness to me, have ac- 
cepted such a report from any but Pn own lips. How 
could I have thought that you were flirting with me! But 
when one is away from people, and stories come—and with 
all one reads about the inconstancy of the sex— Oh, can 
you ever forgive me? 

Constance (drawing herself up). When my name is Con- 
stance, too! But perhaps | can forgive that better than I 
can some other things. 

Craige Harriman. What do you mean? 

Constance. You are terribly a. I know, that I 
didn’t introduce you to my friend Miss Boughton this morn- 
ing, but— 

Oraige Harriman. What do you mean? 

Constance. Oh, you wanted to know ‘‘that exceedingly 
pretty girl.” 

Craige Harriman, Oh, Constance, don’t you see? I just 
thought when you appeared and told me that she was with 
you that I might perhaps through her manage to be near 

ou. I supposed that Mr. Percy Pell would not like it if 

attempted to see you or to take you out; but though I 
realized the danger of rousing up all the feelings which I 
had been hiding all winter, I was simply wild when I looked 
into your eyes again, and my one thought was, ‘‘ Can't I, by 
pretending to want to see that other girl, keep near to Her?” 

Constance. That sounds quite melodramatic, Mr. Harri- 
man, but, really, I shall always think that that new Easter 
hat of Linda’s— 

Craige Harriman, Easter hat! 
she had any hat on or not! 

Constance. Oh yes, you did. You said there was pink in it. 

Oraige Harriman. I admit I am not color-blind; but as 
for the shape of the thing, or anything about it— why, 
Constance, the girl, all told, was nothing to me except as a 
possible means of getting me into your presence. 

Constance. Oh, Craige, are you sure? And I have been 
wild because I wasn't so well dressed as she. That was 
why I wouldn’t see you yesterday; I went shopping to get 
myself these new er 

Craige Harriman, Oh, come, now; you can’t be so foolish 
as all that, Constance! You ought to know me well enough 
to see that I can’t tell one sort of hat from another. 

Constance (with conviction). You may think you ean’t; but 
don’t you truly see that I look a great deal betfer to-day 
than I did Sunday? 

Oraige Harriman, Not a bit; you looked perfectly lovely 
then, and you look perfectly lovely now. 

Constance (thoug ). Don't you see, Craige — it’s all 
plain to me—that you had preity much got over a me, 
and you saw Linda—and she did look entrancing!—and you 
fell just a little bit in love with her,and might have gone 
on, if I hadn’t—well, looked a good deal better this morn- 
ing? 

Oraige Harriman, Really, Constance, you madden me! | 
shall not answer for my actions if you coutinue to talk in 
this insane way! 

Constance. ‘Take care, Craige; that nurse-maid is watch- 
ing us, and she will bear you. - 

Craige Harriman, What do I care for her! Ob, I have 
suffered so, Constance! And are you sure that you do love 
me a little after all? 

Constance. We must move to that other bench. That 
creature is just enjoying all your heroics. 

Craige Harriman (desperately). 1 won't stir until you tell 
me this one thing. 

Constance (hurriedly). Yes, yes, then. 
move. (They pass to another bench. 

Craige Harriman (gloomily). This is all perfectly satisfac- 
tory in one way, Constance, but after all are driving a 
poor bargain. Pell is a millionaire, while I have only a tiny 
income. We can’t marry until I build up a practice. 

Constance (gayly). 


“What I despise and esteem as a curse 
Is poorness of spirit, not_poorness of purse.” 


I don’t care for noe. We like each other, don’t we? 
Then it’s all t. Cd even the very sky seems to ap- 
prove of our sc . Did you ever see the sun so bright? 

Oraige Harriman (fereenily) ‘*Even the passion of sun- 


I never noticed whether 


There, now, let's 
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light seems too earthly after the starry sweetness of your 
words.” 

Constance. Oh, oh! I have read that somewhere! 

Oraige Harriman. So have I, I didn’t say it was origi- 
nal; I only thought of it because it applies. 

Constance. Well, it’s very pretty; but we must be going. 

Craige Harriman. Oh, don’t burry; we'll take a cab down. 

Constance. There is such a thing as luncheon, and Aunt 
Jane can’t bear her meals late. And, oh! how can I tell her 
about—us? But when she sees you she can’t resist you, I 
know. Anybody couldn’t help trusting you, just to look 
once in your eyes, Craige. Don’t blush so. You can’t help 
knowing that you are ten times handsomer and cleverer 
than that d ful cousin of mine. 

Craige Harriman. Don't abuse the poor fellow, Constance. 
I confess I did dislike him yesterday, but now I rather pity 
him. I am sorry you feel so timid about telling your aunt 
Jane. I wish I could take that business, as well as every- 
thing else you don’t like, off your hands. I don’t a little 
bit mind seeing your father after what you have told me. 
Iam going up to your place as soon as I can now, feeling 
as brave as a lion with your love to back me. 

Constance. Dou’t look so—so pale—and sort of silly, 
Craige dear! I have noticed that men never look their best 
when they are very much in love. Just hold your head up. 
and try to look as usual—as if you didn’t care for me. It 
is ever so much more becoming! 

Craige Harriman (laughing). 1 can't, dear; I'm too far 
gone for that. I’m afraid I never shall look again to suit 

ou in the world if our present conditions are to stand. 
ut now about your aunt Jane. 

Constance (cheerfully). Oh, if she = to be ‘‘ cross and 
fractious” I will follow good John Ridd’s advice in dealing 
with such people: I will hold my tongue. And then don't 
you know he says they kept their soldiers’ spirits up by 
singing the ‘‘ most pugnacious Psalms”? I will go right up 
to my room and hunt them out! Only to think, dear—though 
I never can believe it—that it wasn’t Linda’s hat, after all! 
And that you wouldn't have cared any less for me if I hadn't 
got this one! It’s simply incredible! 

Craige Harriman (seriously). Now, Constance, if you don’t 
want to hurt me— 

Constance (looking very lovely). Well, we must go now; 
and suppose you come around to our parlor after the con- 
cert to-night, and then I will tell them all. Come. (They 
rise and walk off.) 

VIL. 
(Aunt Jane and Constance, very much out of breath, just shut- 
ting themselves into their private parlor, after the concert in 
the evening.) 


Aunt Jane (crossly). Why have you rushed me so—in this 
piu mossa manner—child? Why, Percy and Linda are not 
out of the carriage yet. ‘ 

Constance (hurriedly and emphatically, but very affection- 
ately). Now, dear auntie, do you really love me? If you do, 
be good tome now! Don’t scold me—please don’t—for I rely 
on you to help us out with papa and mamma. You will, 
won't you? For he is splendid, if he is poor. You see if he 
isn’t the very most manly fellow you ever saw—and 40 hand- 
some | 

Aunt Jane. What are you talking about? This is blinder 
than a Wagner movement without the key! 

Constance. I have invited him up to a little supper here 
right away now;—and I love him so, Aunt Jane!—and do be 
good to him! I just happened to meet him by chauce here 
in the hotel—and J thought he had got tired of me—but he 
thought I was going to marry Percey—don't you see?—and— 
oh dear, here come Percy and Linda—and here is the waiter 
with the supper. (A waiter enters, and begins to spread a 
table. Percy and Linda are laughing and talking with each 
other. 

yee Jane (very much bewildered), I can’t make out the 
theme on which you are producing these very wild varia- 
tions, Constance; but I do know that if you had bought a new 
hat, as I told you to, and had worn it on Easter morning— 

Constance (delightedly). Oh, that didn’t make any differ- 
ence—or he says it didu’t—but just the same I think it did 
—though it was all right about Percy—just as I wanted it, 
you know— . 

Aunt Jane (in disgust). Child, you are as crazy—as—a 
Hungarian rhapsody! - : 

(A card is brought in, and immediately Mr. Craige Harri- 
man enters,looking very handsome in evening dress. The waiter 
retires.) 

Constance. Good-evening, Mr. Harriman. Percy and Linda 
—Aunt Jane—I want you to know Mr. Harriman—you re- 
member seeing him last summer, Percy—and I want you all 
to know, before we partake of this little feast together, that 
we—we are engaged to be married. ° 

(Congratulations from Percy and Linda. Aunt Jane stands 
bewildered. ) MOEN 

Percy. A fortnight ago, Constance, this might have af- 
fected me very differently; but this heavenly Easter week 
has altered everything. (Turning to Linda.) May I tell 
them, Linda? (Linda nods, blushing.) Linda and I are en- 
gaged to be married too. F : 

(Constance kisses Linda warmly. Craige Harriman shakes 
hands cordially with Percy and Linda.) 

Linda (aside to Constance, mischierously). How about that 
chord which snapped so, Constance dear? Wasn't it “ for- 
ever stilled”? And may I ask him if he can say the thir- 
teens backward? s . 

Constance (darkly). Linda Boughton, hush! You will be 
frivolous at your own funeral! Aunt Jane (piteously), aren't 
you going to say a word to us when we are 80 happy? 

Aunt Jane ( finding her voice with difficulty). 1 dou't know 
what the parents and the grandmothers will say, children. 
They will think I have proved a poor chaperon, but I al- 
way did—I might as well confess it—like to have a sym- 

hony conclude with a fine passage in unison. Still, it may 
be that there is almost too much unison here. It would be a 
pity to conclude this glorious week with a sad strain, how- 
ever, and so I give you all my blessing; and, Constance dear, 
I believe that half of my fortune will do for the college of 
music, The other half— : ; 

Constance (gayly). Oh, Aunt Jane, I don’t mind being poor 
so long as I am with Craige! 

“Give me to live with love alone, 
And let the world go dine and dress!” 

Aunt Jane. Oh, that’s well enough now, Constance; but I 
have lived longer than you have. Poverty is disagreeable 
—very; and half of my property goes to you, my dearest 
niece, as a wedding-gift. Perhaps that will make your pa- 
rents feel better about these marriages; but I shall tell all 
the girls whom I see henceforth what a dangerous thing it 
is to defer getting an Easter hat until after everbody else. 
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Constance (embracing Aunt Jane). How good you are, my 
— dearest aunt! (7'hen stepping forward and facing 
” Bat ere we share our little feast J 


Rejvicing in the balmy Easter weather, 
Let me affirm, what every woman knows, 


Ti h stu men the th 
That love ed Fate (despite dentel flat) 
Depend, full oft, upon the Easter Mat! 
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CuapTer XXI1. 
A RAID ON THE SANCTUARY. 


BROODING twilight lay over the hills and the lonely 
corries as two men—the one of them being Lauchlan 


A 


. the shoemaker, the other his cousin Coliu, a keeper from 


Loch-Awe side—made their way along the shores of a soli- 
tary and voiceless sea-loch. The keeper was a short per- 
son, of extraordinary breadth of shoulder and muscular de- 
velopment about the legs; he looked, indeed, like a com- 
pressed giant; and he walked with the long swinging stride 
of one used to the heather. Both men spoke in undertones, 
though that seemed unnecessary enough in this silent and 
trackless solitude. 

“It is I,” said Lauchlan, gloomily, in Gaelic, ‘‘ that am 
not liking this affair.” 

‘* With your leave, then,” rejoined his companion, in the 
same tongue, ‘‘you are a fool. Why, the doings of this 
night will be talked of throughout the West Highlands for 
years and years to come! And you yourself, Lauchlan,” he 
went on, with a grim a you yourself will be made 
famous if names should leak out. As Lauchlan the .shoe- 
maker you could never become famous ; but as one that 
helped to drive the deer out of the Creannoch sanctuary, 

ou will bécome famous. The poets will sing of you, 
uchlan—” 

Lauchlan was peevish. He expressed an opinion about 
poets in general, and a wish as to their future fate, that be- 
trayed his ill temper. 

** There was one of them,” he continued, “living in Dun- 
troone ; and for two yéars I was mending boots and shoes 
for him; and he went away, and never a penny of his mon- 
ey was I seeing before or since. And if any names leak 
out, as you say, it will more likely put us into jail than 7 
thing else. That will be a fine thing, to be in jail!” He 
turned his head, as if suddenly remembering. ‘Is there a 
drop in the bottle, Colin?” 

‘* Indeed there is,” suid the keeper, pausing for a moment. 
** But there’s more than a drop or two drops where we are 
going. Oh, I tell you, Lord Esme is the boy! He is the 
boy! If there’s any devilment in the country, he must be 
at it; and fearing for nothing ; the lion’s heart the young 
man has got, and no mistake. Was I telling you what hap- 
pened last year on the Strin, when the water was too low 
for the fishing?” continued the keeper, as they resumed their 
progress. ‘* Well, now, if there’s any kind of poaching that 
is not known to Lord Esme Carruthers, then I'am not aware 
of it. And a fine trick he has if the pools are low, and the 
salmon are hiding, and you cannot see them so as to drop 
the snatching-hooks over them ; for he will bring a spaniel 
with him, and he will put the spaniel into the water, and 
fling stones here and there, with the spaniel swimming after 
them, and crossing every inch of the pool ; and do you not 
think a salmon wiil imagine it is the devil overhead when he 
sees the four paws of a spaniel going like the paddles of a 
steamer?—he will be very glad to make a move of it—” 

‘I will take a little drop more, Coliu; I am not used to 
such long travelling as you.” 

Again they halted, and again they resumed—each con- 
tentedly wiping his mouth with his coat sleeve. 

“Very well, then; at the time I am telling you of, we 
managed at length to get sight of a salmon, and Lord Esme 
he put the line over him, and struck, and sure enough we had 
him fast. ‘ Here, Colin,’ says his lordship, ‘you play this 
fish, and I'll gaff him for you;’ for he never cares about 
playing a fish, whether he has hooked him by fair means or 
any means. Then he takes the gaff down to the water's 
edge; and I was standing over him—with no great strain on 
the fish either; when, by the holy piper, away comes the line 
into the air; and the first thing I saw was that the triangle 
had struck his lordship in the face. And maybe you do not 
know what a triangle is, Lauchlan, but it is three hooks, each 
as long as your finger, and they are bound back to back with 
a band of iron; and what do you think, now—one of the 
hooks had gone right into Lord Esme’s cheek. If it had 
been an ordinary salmon-fly, I could have stripped the 
dressing off, and pushed the barb through, and got the hook 
out that way; but, bless me, there were the other two 
hooks, and I could not break them off or do anything with 
them. ‘ Your lordship,’ says I, ‘you will have to go into 
Inverness, to get a doctor to cut it out.’ ‘ You scoundrel,’ 
says he—but speaking was not easy for him, the poor young 
man—‘do you want me to advertise myself as a poacher all 
over the country, and me known to every station-master on 
the Highland Line? Take your knife in your hand, now, 
and dig this thing out!’ And with that he lay down, and 
put his head on the heather. Lauchlan, my son, it was a ter- 
rible job. More than once have I had to cut a hook out of 
my own finger; but it was nothing at all to that job. And 
did he utter a word or-a groan all the time?—not one!—not 
a movement of a muscle—and my handkerchief and his 
handkerchief smothered, And, do you know what he says 
when he is on his feet again, and feove the triangle out? 
‘ Weil, Colin,’ he says, and he was laughing, ‘I do not think 
it is on this side of my head I will sleep to-night!’ Was not 
that a hero, now? I tell you, Lord Esme is the boy !—he’s 
the boy for any devilment that’s going!” 

** Ay, and are you sure he will be here this night?” asked 
Lauchie—whose undertones had sunk almost to a whisper, 
for the darkness was coming on, and they were in a lonely 
neighborhood, 

‘Sure I am of that,” his friend answered, ‘‘ if Niall Go- 
rach can find out the Black Bothy in Glen Etherick; and 
there are few things about this district unknown to the half- 
witted lad. ‘Colin, my old friend,’ says his lordship to me 
—and if there’s any one can s better Gaelic than Lord 
Esme, I am not acquainted with bim—‘ Colin,’ says he, ‘ may- 
be that is a foolish tale of Niall Gorach about the white stag 
in Creannoch; but any way you must get a few of your friends 
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that you can trust, and we will go into the Forest, and we 
will drive out every living head of deer that’s in the sanctu- 
ary, and scatter them far and wide; and if there is any white 
sta there, he will soon be seen wandering about by some- 

** Ay—when we are in jail,” murmured Lauchie, in som- 
bre toues. 

**I do not care,” said the tel giant, defiantly. “If 
his lordship came to me and said, ‘ Colin, we will go now 
and knock at the door of the Bad Piace, and see what they 
will do to us,’ it’s I that would be answering him, ‘ Very 
well, your lordship; where you go I will be at your side.’ 
And maybe they would be quite civil to him, after all; for 
there's no one can withstand Lord Esme when he wishes to 
be merry and friendly; every one knows that.” 

By this time they had got well away from the sea-loch, 
and were gradually ascending into a wild upland region that 
looked dreary enough in the gathering dark. An absolute 
silence prevailed in these mountain solitudes, save for the 
trickling of some unseen burn; and Lauchlan, laborious! 
toiling after his guide, was not disposed to waste his breath 
in speech. But at last he said, discontentedly, 

“Was there no easier way of getting to Glen Etherick 
than this way?” 

‘There are many ways of getting to Glen Etherick, as is 
well known,” responded Colin, wi uiet dignity. ‘‘ But+ 
when you will be planning an cxeliiies of this kind, it 
must be done with judgment; and if all of us had gone to- 
gether to the Black Bothy,* do you not think that every 
keeper within ten miles of the Creannoch Forest weuld have 
become aware of it? No, no, Lauchlan, my son; that is not 
the way we manage; for one will come from here, and an- 
other from there; and the Black Bothy has been chosen as 
a trysting-place, so that a small keg or two of whiskey could 
be sent on beforehand. For I tell you that Lord Esme is 
the boy—ay, that indeed; and any one that does him a ser- 
vice—well, he will not die of thirsi.” 

‘It is I that am wishing we were there,” responded 
Lauchie, with a heartfelt sigh, as he plunged and stumbled 
and fought his way along through rocks and heather, 

Afier protracted and weary toil they at length began to 
descend from these solitary heights, eventually getting into 
a deep and narrow ravine, the sides of which were lined 
with birch-trees that made their progress more and more 
difficult. And the darkness had grown profound. 

**T am thinking this is the right corrie,” said the keeper, 
“but Lam not sure. And maybe we will have to wait till 
the moon rises—” 

At this moment he uttered a brief exclamation, and invol- 
untarily stopped short. Fora human figure had suddenly 
become visible, peering from among the birch-trees. Then 
he recognized who this was. 

‘Son of the devil,” he growled, angrily, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by haunting the woods like a wild-cat? Well, where 
is the Black Bothy, then?” 

‘**It is lower down,” answered Niall Gorach; but he did 
not wait for any more questions; he vanished into the gloom 
again, not even the crackling of a twig betraying his where- 
abouts. 

However, even without Niall Gorach’s guidance, the keep- 
er and his companion experienced but little trouble in dis- 
covering the appointed rendezvous; for when they had still 
further descended the chasm, a mufficd sound of voices 
proved to be a sufficient clew; and after crossing the waters 
of a small stream, e made their way to the entrance of 

ndeed, the half-dozen or so of shep- 
herds, gillies, and the like, who had taken possession of the 
Bothy, did not appear to have aimed at much concealment; 
they had lit a fire of chips and branches in the middle of the 
floor; two or three candles, stuck in black bottles, also 
helped to light up the spacious cavern; while the hilarious 
talking ae laughing going on was quite unrestrained. 
Beyond the red glare of the fire, and seated on a log of 
wood, was a young man who was clearly king of the com- 
pany: a handsome young feliow, with a devil-may-care air 
about him, and a merry twinkle in his eye. He alone of 
the group had neither cup nor glass by him; he hardly even 
cared to keep his pipe alit, as he listened, with evident di- 
version, to the clamorous argument going forward, in which 
gibes and jests and sarcusms were being freely exchanged. 

** Welcome to the hearth!” he called out, in excellent Gae- 
lic, when he caught a glimpse of the two dusky figures at 
the door. ‘*Come away in, Colin, and you Lauchlan, and 
make yourselves at home; for we will not start till the moon 
is up. And pass the keg now, lads; Colin, a seat on the floor 
is better than no seat; and when you have been in the night 
air, John Barleycorn is a good friend.” 

**T am drinking,” rejoined the keeper, slowly and formal- 
ly, as he filled his leathern cup—* I am drinking to your 
lordship, and to the finding of the white stag.” 

The young man burst out laughing. 

** We will say nothing about the white stag,” said he, ‘‘ for 
fear the half-witted lad may have been making fools of us. 
But this I know, that it will be a fine thing to send the Crean- 
noch deer on their travels. People who go on their travels 
see many wonders; and it is not good to have either deer or 
mer shut up in a sanctuary; we will give the Creannoch 
stags an opportunity of beholding the world. But in the 
mean time, lads of my heart, send round that keg; and I will 
give you another toast—‘ The land of hills and glens aud 
heroes!’” 

He himself did not drink; but the others did, with a will; 
they were all talking vociferously and laughing and argu- 
ing; they had been well primed for this enterprise. 

** And now for asong!” his young lordship called, aloud, 
to stillthe tumult. ‘‘'The sons of the Gael must have their 
bard with them. Who is it, Colin—is it your friend of 
the shoes?” 

‘* Yes, yes, indeed!” they all of them cried—rejoiced to find 
a scapegoat. 

And uchlan, staring with bemused eyes into the red- 
flickering flames, had no thought of declining the honor. As 
soon as he comprehended that a song was required of him, 
he began. It was a mournful song; and in slow and melan- 
—_ tones he sang, his gaze absently fixed on the glowing 
embers— 


“The wind is fair, the day is fine, 
Swiftly, swiftly rans the time; 
The boat is floating on the tide 
That wafts me off from Fiunary.” 


Then allof them caught at the chorus—for there is no strain 
in all the West Highlands so well known as the Farewell to 
Fiunary— 
* Ririch agus tiugainn O, 
Eirich agus tiugainn O, 
Eirich agus tiugainn O, 
Mo shoraidh slan le Fionn-Airidh !” 
Lauchlan was near crying through this universal sympathy; 
* Black Bothy—an illicit still, 





ind it was with a still more plaiutive pathos that he pro- 
ceedled 
‘A thousand thousand tender tics 
Acerpt thie day my plaintive sighs ; 
My heart within me alucet dies 
At thought of leaving Fiunary.” 


And again the hoarse wail of the chorus rewarded him— 
* Ririch agus tlugainn O, 
EKirich agus tiagainn O, 


Kirich agus tinugainn O, 

Mo shoraidh «lan le Fionn-Airidh !” 

But there was a young gillie present who was either 
drunk or envious or jocular, or perhaps all three combined; 
for he interposed spitefully, 

That is very well sung for a wintering sheep.” 

Now Lauchlan MacIntyre, as every one knew, was a na 
tive of Lismore; and Lismore is an island to which sheep 
from the higher districts are sent for the winter; and, for 
some occult reason or another, the most deadly insult that 
can be paid toa Lismore man is to say ‘‘ Meh-h-h” to him, or 
to ask him the question, ‘‘ How are you now, you wintering 
sheep?” In the present case, when it dawned upon Lauchie’s 
understanding that this atrocious epithet had been bestowed 
on him He regarded the facetious young 
gillie. He looked arousd. There was no weapon of any 
kind at hand. But with a sudden inspiration he whipped 
off one of his heavy-nailed shoes; he poised it only for an 
instant; he hurled it across the fire at the face of his enemy. 
Nor had the jocose young gillie been expecting any such 
attack; he had no time to ward off the blow; his nose re- 
ceived the missile; and before he could stagger up to his feet 


he ceased his song 





he was a sad spectacle. And in fact he was not allowed to 
get to his feet; they pinned him down; and by the time they 
had threatened, and expostulated, and curbed the raging 
wild within him, the signal had come for them to 
start, Niall Gorach having appeared at the Bothy with the 
announcement that the moon was over the hill 

And very soon, after leaving the secret haunt that the 
gaugers had discovered and harried, they enter@d upon a 
much more desolate country than any they had come 
through. A ghostly country, moreover; for now the moon 
was up; and a pale and spectral light shone along the tree- 
less wastes, and showed peak after peak of mountains reced 
ing into the wan and cloudless skies. Of course there were 
shadowy hollows here and there; and it was along by them, 
for the most part, that they stealthily made their way; but 
on the whole their progress was steadily upwards, into far- 
reaching and sterile altitudes that were plunged in pro- 
foundest silence 

Now, you will remember, Lauchie,” said Colin the keep- 
er— whose gait was a little uncertain, though he managed to 
get over the ground—* you will remember, when you are 
left by yourself, not to be too eager. It will be enough if 
the deer get our wind; and maybe they will pass out by his 
lordship —though I am not believing much in the white 
Btag; anyway the driving of the Sanctuary will be a noble 
frolic 
Aw, Dyeea,” said Lauchie, who was giggling and chuck- 

ing to himself, ‘‘ the Rechabites are the clever boys; but the 
Rechabites have many things to learn; it is little they know 
of a sport like this. "There is no sport in the drinking of 
water; and that is the truth I am telling you, Colin, my hero, 
What is the use of water—and be —— to it! Lord Esme is 
the lad! Colin, lend me your cup.” 

For on leaving the Bothy the black bottles that had served 
as candlesticks had been filled from the kegs; and Lauchie 
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had become possessed of one of them; so that he was now 
enabled to give his friend and companion a stalwart dram. 
In return Colin would have repeated his instructions about 
the driving of the Sanctuary; but his speech was rather 
thick and involved; while Lauchlan was far too happy to 
pay any heed to him. Lauchlan was singing little songs 
to himself, and laughing, and making merry at the expense 
of the Rechabites. He had no quarrel with any deer; he 
had no concern about any white stag; the two moons that 
lit up this ghostly world shed a gentle and friendly radiance 
around; and the black bottle sticking out of his breast pocket 
comforted his heart with pleasurable anticipations. 

** Aw, Dyeea, the Rechabites are the clever boys,” he kept 
repeating to himself, with unholy glee, ‘‘and it is I that 
would like to see the whole of the Tent No. 3182 here at 
this moment, and every man of them with a black bottle in 
his hand. That would be a new kind of dance for them— 
the clever boys that they are!” 

By this time the marauders were well within the Crean- 
noch Forest, and approaching the Sanctuary—a vast hollow 
formed by the concave sides of two adjoining mountains; 
and it was at this point that the straggling little band began 
to separate. Here, also, Long Lauchie received his orders. 
He was not to stir from his post for at least an hour; then 
he was to go gently and slowly in the direction of the Sanc- 
tuary, down wind. There was to be no calling or signalling 
of any kind; indeed, the probability was that he would not 
again see any of his companions until he might chance to 
meet them in Duntroone. His own way back thither was 
left to his own discretion. 

And so Lauchlan sat down on the heather, and let the 





“AW, 


IT’S A FINE THING TO COME AMONG FRIENDS.” 


others go; and erelong he was quite alone in this phantom 
world of rock and peak and gray moonlight. He did not 
listen anxiously for the swift patter of hoofs, nor watch for 
the startled uprising of an antlered head; he was content 
with himself and his own company; he was carefully nurs- 
ing the black bottle; he was crooning to himself the ‘* Leis 
an Lurgaina ”— 
“Islay looming, o hee, 

In the gloaming, o ho, 

Our ship's compass set we, 

And our lights we did show"; 
the two or three moons over there in the south, as they looked 
down upon him, were of a friendly aspect; and his heart, 
jogging on warmly and equably, was at peace with all 
mankind. 

When Lauchlan MacIntyre awoke, the dawn was declar- 
ing itself, and he looked around with dazed eyes wondering. 
For this world in which he found himself was in no wise or 
seeming the world with which he was familiar; he recog- 
nized no feature of it, nor the conditions of it. Had he 
been translated, then? Was this the new heaven and: the 
new earth of which he had vaguely heard in slumberous dis- 
courses? But there was no living creature visible; there 
was the strangest silence; and a thin rain, almost impercep- 
tible in its fineness, had become glorified by the early sun- 
light, and hung between him and the east as if it were some 
magic silver veil, hiding him from the knowledge of mor- 
tals. And there were other perplexing things. If he had 
been spirited away into fairyland, what had become of his 
shoe? One foot had shoe and stocking; the other its stock- 
ing only; and a continuous hot throb seemed to say that in 
his unknown passage from the inhabited regions of the uni- 
verse his toes must have seriously encountered stones. And 
the black bottle—alas! it was empty—the black bottle ap- 
peared to be connected with transactions which he could not 
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in the least remember. Theu he looked round once more— 
this poor orphan unit of humanity transferred to an inhos- 
pitable sphere that did not even offer him a cup of water 
wherewith to slake his thirst. And then he put his head on 
the heather, and fell peacefully asleep again; the rain might 
rain as it liked. 
Cuaprer XXII. 
AN INFORMER. 


THE rumor ran through Duntroone that some accident— 
some slight accident—had happened to the Aros Castle ; cer- 
tain it is that, instead of continuing ber voyage as usual, she 
had slowly steamed back, and was now lying alongside the 
quay. And Barbara, as soon as the mid-day meal was over, 
and herself more or less set at liberty, put on her things 
quickly and went out, no doubt wishing to hear the latest 
news. 

But she had not gone a dozen yards when she saw in the 
distance none other than Jack Ogilvie himself; he was com- 
ing along in his usual leisurely fashion, smoking his pipe. 
She instantly paused. She glanced across towards the tobac- 
conist’s shop, to see if there was any one at the door. Then 
she retreated into the entry from which she had just emerged; 
and there she remained, hiding herself in the dusk, until she 
knew that Ogilvie must have passed and be well on his way, 
wherever that might be leading him. And then she came 
out again; and, with another nervous glance across the 
street, she proceeded to follow in the direction he had taken, 
and that with an idle and indifferent air, as though she were 
merely going for a haphazard stroll 

There was no need for her to quicken her pace; she knew 


Sei, 


that any one leaving Duntroone by this road must necessari- 
ly return by it, the pathway around the shore being blocked; 
and so she had ample time to arrange her cuffs and smooth 
her hair—and also to summon up some trifle of courage, in 
view of a possible meeting. Nevertheless,when ber anxious 
eyes discovered for ber that Jack Ogilvie had taken advan 
tage of a way-side seat to rest for a few seconds in order to 
fill his pipe, ber heart began beating in a painful fashion, 
and once or twice she hesitated, as if afraid to go further. 
Then she went on more boldly, looking at the brushwood, 
and at the moss-grown wall, and at the deep hollow with 
its cottages and gardens, as if her attention were wholly oc- 
cupied by these. 

She drew near. He did not look up. She came abreast 
of him—irresolute—her eyes conscious of his every move- 
ment and attitude, yet pretending to be fixed far ahead. 
And then something—perhaps the passing of her skirts— 
attracted his notice; there was an upward glance; the next 
instant he was on his feet. 

**Oh, how do you do, Miss Barbara?” he said, in his ready 
and pleasant fashion. 

Her face was afire as she timidly gave him her hand. 
If she had been sure that she could safely address him in 
Gaelic, perhaps she would have been less embarrassed. 

‘‘T hear there was an accident to the Aros Castle,” she 
managed to say in her confusion; ‘‘1 hope there was no 
one hurt.” 

“Oh no; not at all,” he answered her, lightly. ‘‘ Very 
little of an accident—leaking steam-tubes, or something of 
that kind. But I may have a day or two’s holiday; and, of 
course, getting so much of the salt water ordinarily, it is 
but natural I should turn landward when I have an hour 
for a stroll. And which way were you going, Miss Bar- 
bara?” he continued, in the same free -and-easy manner. 
** Towards Cowal, perhaps?” 
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Yes; I was thinking—” she said; and there she stopped. 
She seemed frightened: for the next word on either side 


might involve a suggestion that they should walk on to 


gether. Her shyness and alarm were equally unperceived 
by the Purser : 

Well, I had some half idea of going there myself,” he 
said, cheerfully And two's company, and one’s none- 


if you don’t mind 
He appeared to take her acquiescence for granted ; for 
without more ado he placed himself by her side, and they 
proceeded on their way: she trembling over 
joyed, he rather glad that, as he was sauntering towards 
Cowal Ferry anyway, he had encountered a very pretty 
girl who could walk and chat with him. 
And then, as in duty bound, he began to ask after the 
health of her aunt; and he would most likely have spoken 


breathless 








of Jess; and perhaps expressed a hope that the tobacconist 
business continued to flourish; but Barbara would have 
none of these petty and commonplace details; she hastily 
brushed them aside; she wanted to know all about the forth- 
coming ball to be given to the Glasgow Gaelic Choir: she 
asked him, rather nervously, how he proposed to secure 
any dances for himself, if he had to act as Master of the 
Ceremonies; and then, with a certain coyness, she supposed 
that on so great an occasion he would have no time to come 
and speak to his friends. Well, if that was her cue, he was 
willing enough to respond; it mattered little to him what 
the conversation was about. And thus it was that visions 
of festivities began to form themselves before Barbara's 
eves; and there were melodious strains, and the continuous 
whisper of swift-gliding feet; her brain became exalted with 
the excitement of brilliant lights and fine dresses and the 
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kaleidoscopic groupings of color. 
chief figure of that gay world who was beside her; who 
was devoting himself to her entertainment; who had pretty 
plainly intimated that on the eventful evening in question 
she and her immediate companions were not likely to be 
neglected. 

By this time they were well away from the little town, 


And it was the hero and 


and out in the silence of the country—a silence so hushed 
and still that the crunching of cart-wheels on the road could 
be heard at a surprising distance. It was an ideal day fora 
lovers’ ramble—an April day so fine and rare and clear that 
it seemed as if summer had already taken possession of the 
land; the heavens a dome of fleckless sapphire; the slopes 
of heather and pasture basking and brooding in the grateful 
warmth; far away beyond the waters of Loch Linnhe the 
long range of the mountains become etherealized and dream 














like—the mountains of Kingairloch, of Mor- 
ven, and Mull nam mor—bheann, Mull of the 
great hills. And then they came in sight of 
the lower end of Lismore,and the light-house, 
and the entrance to the Sound. 

Thkut is a beautiful way your steamer 
goes,” said she, ** 
be pleased to be on so fine a boat.” 

‘I'm sick tired of the whole thing,” he 
answered her, bluntly. And then, seeing 
that she looked startled, he went on: “1'm 
sick tired of looking after the landing of her 
ring-boxes, and collecting ninepences and 
eighteenpences from half -drunk drovers. 
And as for any position or consideration, now 
and again a shore acquaintance will come up 
and pretend to be friendly, expecting me to 
let him off for half-fare; and the laird’s wife, 
when she comes along the gangway,may toss 
me a civil word, if she thinks I can help her 
with her luggage; but the daughters—the 
young ladies—ob, dear, no!—if they take any 
notice of me at all, they stare at me as they 
would stare at a policeman. But look at 
the purser on one of the Australian liners 
for example; there's a position now—there's 
consideration; maybe two or three hundred 
first-class passengers on board,and the purser 
of far more consequence to them than the 
captain—getting up dances and entertain- 
ments for them, and taking a chief part— 
and every evening at the head of his own ta- 
ble in the saloon, in dress uniform, with his 
particular friends dining along with him. 
hat is something; that is not like landing 
herring-boxes, or getting the passengers out 
of the way to have half a dozen stirks driven 
on board. Yes, indeed, I'm sick tired of it 
—whatever the tourists and people of that 
sort may say about the beautiful mountains 
and the islands. Give me a chance, and I 
tell you I'm off!” 

‘Are you—are 
from here altogether?” she 
strangest look on her face. 

Probably he did not notice. 
her with much equanimity 

‘‘Give me the chance, as I say. There’s 
more fun and frolic in foreign parts—and 
more to see— 

‘ But—but one should be fondest of one’s 
own country,” she said, rather faintly. 

‘Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘ when one’s own 
country finds one a good berth. But the 
fact is that the purserships of the Australian 
liners don't grow on blackberry-bushes; and 
in the mean time, Miss Barbara, I've just to 
put up with what I've got, as best I can.” 

And so with varied discourse—quite un 
concerned on his part, and on hers more 
strained and nervously anxious—they con 
tinued on their way, and eventually reached 
Cowal Ferry, which was the andl of their 
fortuitous excursion. But at this point there 
is a solitary little inn, overlooking the low- 
murmuring rapids of the sea-loch; and it oc- 
curred to Jack Ogilvie that he ought not to 
let his companion set out on the return jour- 
ney without offering her some slight refresh- 
ment 

Will you not step inside,” said he, in his 
off-hand way, ‘‘and sit down for a few min- 
utes, and have a cup of tea, or a glass of milk, 
or something of the kind? It’s a good long 
way Sack—and the afternoon is drawing 
on 

She hesitated, but only for a moment. 
Being with him, walking with him, was the 
astounding and bewildering thing; to go into 
a room and sit down seemed nothing differ- 
ent from that, nothing more remarkable. So 
quite obediently she followed him into the 
narrow passage; and when he opened the 
door of an apari ment that was clearly intend- 
ed for the public—for there were tea things 
on the table, and scones, and marmalade, and 
the like—she went in there too, and took a 
modest seat. As for him, he made himself 
entirely at home. He rang the bell, and or- 
dered tea. Then he turned to examine the 
pictures—mostly chromo-lithographs of Ger- 
man origin. He brought ber the surprising 
end miraculous ornaments from the mantel 
piece, and he was laughing at the snow-white 
poodles and the whiskered pards. And again, 
when the simple repast was placed before 
them, he drew in a chair for her, and seated 
himself at the head of the table, and proceed- 
ed to help her, with an amiable solicitude. 
It was all like a dream to Barbara. She 
hardly knew how she had come hither. The 
scones were scoves of magic—when the sun- 
god himself was laughing and talking to her. 

In the midst of all this the door was open- 
ed and there appeared—Long Lauchie the 
shoemaker. Lauchlan was ina genial mood; 
he did not stay to apologize for any intru- 
sion; he shut the door behind him, and ad- 
vanced to the table, and pulled in a chair. 

Aw, its a fine thing to come among 
friends,” he said; and he was smiling with a 
vague benignity, ‘‘and | was seeing you in 
the distance, before you came near the house. 

y, if it had not been for friends and for a 
friendly glass here or there, where would I be 
now? Aw, Dyeea, 1 thought I was never to 
be back in a Christian country again!—and if 
it had not been for the farmer at the head of 
Glen Sharay—well,I will pay him that bottle 
back as sure as 1 am a living man.” He 
stopped, and regarded the Purser with a look 
of mysterious significance. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Ogil 
vie, was you hearing any news?” 

“News? What news?” inquired Ogilvie, 
who bore the interruption quite good-hu 
mored|) 

‘Ay, was you hearing any news?” he re- 
peated. 


said—with the 


He answered 


(to Be conTrinvED.) 


and I am sure you must 
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SOME EASTER ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS. 


INCE there is nothing new under the sun, 
it is hardly possible to devise an entirely 
novel Easter entertainment. Yet entertain we 
must, for there is festivity in the very air. 
The reaction from the quiet of the long peni- 
tential season, whose effect was heightened 
by the solemnities of Holy Week, the sight 
of the spring flowers, of the fresh costumes, 
of the Haster bonnets, the caressing airs that 
come to us in breaths now and then even in 
March, awaken in usa delight in living that 
prompts us to call together our friends and 
neighbors and bid them rejoice with us. 
And since rejoicing alone is not a suffi- 
cient raison détre for a social assembly, we 
must devise something with which to give 
pleasure to our guests. 
Every ove knows the stock emblems of 


ay lilies, rabbits. Thereis nothing | 
to them at this late day, and all | 


to be adde 
one can hope to do is to arrange them in 
fresh and attractive combinations. A clever 
man suggests a Welsh-rarebit party; but in 
spite of the use our cousins-german make 
of the bunnies that lay the Easter-eggs, the 
idea seems a trifle far-fetched. Then, too, 
a Welsh-rarebit conveys ideas of ‘‘ midnights 
of revel,” of late and sophisticated jollities, 
followed by a period of pain and penitence 
that are unsuited to this season. 

No, a breakfast is the thing, and a break- 
fast that must differ from others in laying 
emphasis upon the egg question. Those 
persons who fancy that the possibilities of 
the egg have been exhausted when it has 
been boiled, fried, poached, scrambled, or 
made into an omelet are in a state of lament- 


| able ignorance. 


you wishing to go away | 





The decorations of the table may be made 
very charming. Flowers galore there must 
be, and let daffodils be ordered in abundance. 
A few great spikes of Easter-lilies may be 
placed in a tall vase in the centre of the 


table, but their perfume is too powerful to | 


make a number advisable. There is no 
such objection to the daffodils, and they 
may be crowded into bowls, or placed in 
slender vases, and tied in loose bunches with 
white or yellow or pale green ribbons for bou- 
quets de corsage. Tie china should be white 
and gold, or yellow, or green; the bonbons 
should also be of these tints. For favors 


there may be surprise eggs of dainty de- | 
The | 


sign, or rabbits filled with bonbons. 
centre piece should be of white linen worked 
with yellow, and the effect of the table will 
be one of sunshine. 

The first course of the breakfast may be 
that dish known as Beauregard eggs, where 
the powdered yolks of hard-boiled eggs are 
scattered over a layer of chopped whites 
mixed with a white sauce—a pretty and an 
appetizing dish, especially if rashers of broil- 
ed bacon accompany it. 

This may be followed by stuffed eggs fried 
in batter, and looking like golden - brown 
balls, and with them may be soufflé or egg- 
bread. Or instead of these may be egg-cups, 

each with a bit of parsley stuck in it, and 
surrounded by a cream sauce. 

Next after this may come individual ome- 
lets, and of the variety of these there is no 
end. Omelets aur Sines herbes, ham omelets, 
giblet omelets, mushroom omelets, tomato 
omelets, are a few of the many. With them 
should be potato croquettes shaped like eggs. 

And now to make a break in the hen’s-egg 
sequence, without injuring the unity, may be 
a course of shad-roe croquettes with a sauce 
tartare. Are not these, too, eggs, though of a 
different kind? Fresh rolls moulded into the 
semblance of an egg should be served with 
these. 

The salad course, which follows, comprises 
an egg salad—the hard-boiled eggs halved 
and served on lettuce leaves with a mayon- 
naise dressing—and caviare (sturgeons’ eggs) 
on toast. Or if stuffed eggs have not previ- 
ously figured in the bill of fare, they may 
appear now with the lettuce. Deviled eggs 
are especially good thug served 

The table is cleared after this, and the 
dessert, an omelet soufflé, a jelly omelet, or 
a flaming rum omelet may appear. The 
meal may conclude with fruit, and since egg- 
plums are out of season at this time of year, 
a compromise may be made, and the con- 
cluding course consist of yellow grape fruit 
dressed with rum and sugar. 
have appeared at an early stage in the break- 
fast. 

Such a meal as this may be served at 
twelve o'clock, and if some skill and inge- 
nuity are displayed in the choice of the re- 


ceipts, there is no reason why the guests | 


should go away with the feeling that they 
have been ‘‘ egged to death,” or the sensation 
which a lively woman once described after 
a prolonged egg diet by saying she ‘* could 
not look a hen in the face.” 

If for any reason a breakfast is not feasi- 
ble, the same bill of fare with a few modi- 
fications will serve for a luncheon or even 
for a supper. The first course may be of 
consomme a la Russe—a bouillon or clear 
soup served in cups, with a poached egg in 
each. An excellent dish for supper is eggs 
in aspic jelly, and this may have a lettuce or 
escarole or celery salad with it. If a chick- 


en salad ‘is provided, hard-boiled eggs cut | 


in fancy shapes may be used in garnishing. 
For an Easter luncheon the ices should 

either be in the familiar form of ice-cream 

eggs of various flavoring and colors, served 


Coffee should | 


in spun sugar nests, or they may be in the 
shape of small rabbits, or, prettiest of all, the 
ices may be frozen in callas,or even in Easter- 
lilies, if the perfume of the latter will not 
give too strong a flavor to the ice. 

It is not absolutel 'y that the floral 
decorations should be of daft of daffodils. Jonquils 
are nearly as charming aud more fragrant, 
although they lack the brilliant color that 
makes the narcissus a delight. The double 
hyacinths are too fragrant for the table, but 
the Roman hyacinths are more delicate to 
sight and smell, and violets are always pret- 
ty, though they lose something of their spring 
charm by being so much in evidence all win- 
ter. Snowdrops, stars of Bethlehem, Mar- 
guerites, lilies-of-the-valley, pansies, are all 
suitable for an Easter entertainment. Per- 
haps they all, like the violet, have lost some- 
thing of the old-time power to charm by their 
| presence with us at all seasons. Like some 
human beauties, their faces bave been so 
much seen that their value to us has been 
lessened. The choicest hot-house flowers 
cannot give us the thrill that strikes through 
us when a handful of yellow cowslips or of 
field daisies or wild scentless violets in a 
street vender’s hand announces to us that the 
real spring is actually here. And even this 
is less than the tender joy that stirs our hearts 
and brings tears to our eyes at the sight of 
the brave little wind-flowers—anemoides and 
hepaticas—holding up their delicate yet saucy 
faces above the brown leaves and still sere 
grass, and courtesying to us in the March 
gales. If we could lift these from their 
woodland nooks and bring them to our 
homes with their roots still planted in the 
mossy soil from which they sprang, then in- 
deed would we have an Eas ecoration 
that would speak its own sweet message of 
the Resurrection and the Life. 

For those who do not care to give so elab- 
orate an affair as a breakfast or a luncheon, 
an Easter tea is charming and less expen- 
sive. Easter-lilies may be used in adorning 
the rooms, palms are in keeping, and a love- 
ly touch may be given by filling vases and 
jars with branches of willow catkins—the 
dear pussy - willows. The drawing-room 
should be a veritable flower show of the 
spring blossoms named above, arranged in 
bowls, deep plates, low vases, teacups and 
saucers, Perhaps it may even be possible 
to sweeten the place with the spicy breath 
of the arbutus. 

For such an entertainment the usual re- 
freshments may be served—tea, coffee, and 
chocolate—in cups of egg-shell china; egg 








sandwiches, fancy cakes in shapes that suit | 


the season. The bonbons may be of the 
smooth sugared almonds that suggest eggs. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


used to eay that you could fool some people all the 

time, and all of the people some of the time, but you 

cannot fool all the people all of the time. This ex- 
iains why people come back to the Gail Borden 
gle Brand Condensed Milk.—{ Adv. } 





Sopxrior to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, furtifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rne Grange Batelitre, Paris; Panx & Tirorp, 
New York. Drnuggist«, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—{Adv.) 





AS A SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE, REMEDY 
for Coughs, Coids, and Bronchial Affections, Baown's 
Beowoutat. Troones stand first in public favor and 
confidence. They are everywhere known as an old 
and reliable article. Sold only in boxes.—[{Adv.} 
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A Reques uest 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Vou. XXVI1., No. 11. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


FRENCH BUST FORM 








For i and arrangi' 
Used most fashionable cadets 
everyw oan is a perfect model for 


home dressmaking. 

The French bust is papier maché, 
covered with cloth to which garments 
can be pinned while at work on them 
Sent to any address on receipt 
of price, $2.25. 

Sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. n’t fail to give the correct 
size when ordering. 









HALL’S 
BAZAR FORMS. 
reach of all. 
Wood Post Skirt Form, 
Price, $2.50. 


Iron Post Skirt 
Price, $3.00. 


Form, 


Complete Form, closed 
Price, 2%4 opened, showing iron 


Complete Form, post skirt and wire bust 


ts 50. detached. Weight of 
skirt, 8 pounds; bust, 4 
pounds. 


New fashions cannot be 
properly draped without 
Hat's Bazar Form. 


Adjustable to suit all 
the ladies of a family. 


Send for illustrated circular showing 
various styles. 


The R.R. Appleton Co. 









ARE UNRIVALED AND ALWAY'S IN GOOD TASTE STANDRE 
MAILED ON APPLICATION TO THE 


ANUFACT 
Ww et HASBROUCK &.CO. 
362538 PEARL ST. 


ran NEW Nees ee 








Manufacturers Notion Specialties, 
(Successors to HALL'S BAZAR Form Co.), 


833 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mention Harper's Bazar 
* 7 


MONROE & CO. 


ARE MY 


BANKERS 


Grand Hotel Voita, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—! desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER’ (cream). 1! cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and i will remit at once, and greaily 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. 








THE LABLACHE POWDER 


is a most delici tion, harmless and 
it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 50 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., 
| __French | Pertumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


Panga wer 
Usen.” PAPETERIES 


HK, WRITING 
PAPERS 


THE MAM WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER (S A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 


No Harge 


oe 
PARQUET FLOORS 


Of Polished Hardwood. 
A { Recommended by Architects. 

R Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 
at Cheaper than Carpets. No Moths. 

Much More Healthful. No Dust. 

SENT w fit over old floors or new. 
be laid by any good carpenter. 
The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for Book of Designs. No Charge for Estimates. 




























Long nainsook slip— 
an especially pretty and 
sensible little day-robe. 
The fullness is gath- 
ered to the neck-band 
and falls in wide, fall 
folds; both neck and 
full sleeves are edged 
with embroidery in neat 
pattern; wears and 
washes well, and is 
offered at the low price 
of 63 cents. 

By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. ; i 

One of “the few good things for the 
baby”’ described in our little Booklet of 
that title, which will be sent by mail 
on application. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


AMOLIN, 


with which these Shields are medicated, is 

an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 

iS Perfectly Odoriless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmiess. 

The only efficient deodorant yet discov- 


cred possessing these invaluable features. 


Amolin Shields are made of pure 
rubber lined with a highly absorbent fab- 
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B. Altman & Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


SPRING 








Amportations 


Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, 
_ Jackets, Wraps, Tea Gowns, 
| Lingerie, Trimmed Hats and 

Bonnets, Dress Goods, Silks, 
' Laces, Trimmings, etc. 


| 18th St., 19th St., and Sixth Ave. 


A.A.Yantine & Co. 


| 877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y 


| Previous to occupying Our New Building 

18, 20, 22 East 18th Street, we will 
dispose of the entire stock in the 
old store, at a 


Reduction of 25 ‘,, 


from present low prices. 


| Attention is called to our beautiful display of 


Easter Favors 


in 350 varied and exclusive designs. 


Porcelain and Ostrich Eggs 


Plain, decorated and trimmed, embroidered 
with gold. 


Fancy Baskets 


In variegated patterns, trimmed with birds and 
containing eggs. 


Japanese Flowers 


Peonies, chrysanthemums, cherry blossoms, 
roses, marigolds. 


Turkish Slippers 


In white, embroidered with silver, and contain- 
ing decorated eggs. 


White Metal Novelties 


Consisting of paper cutters, glove buttoners, 
shoe horns, book-marks, trimmed with hand- 
| somely decorated ribbons. 


| 





-CASH’S FRILLINGS 


Are an artistic and most durable trim- 
ming, made of the finest white cambric, 
for ladies’ and children’s underwear, 
white dresses, Summer waists, babies’ and 
children’s dresses and many other uses. 
NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING 









ric which absorbs all perspiration, pre- 

venting staining of the dress; and the 

lining being medicated with Amolin, all 

odor of perspiration is destroyed. 
Sizes. 

No.2, No.3, No. 4, No.5, Wo. 6, 

Small. Medium, Ex.Medium. Large. Ex.Large. 


Atal! retailers, or will send you a sample pair 
of Nos, 2,3 or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
35c.; Nos. 5 or 6, 50c. 


J. H. WALBRIDGE & CO, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


1894, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND. 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS cO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louts, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 
3) WHY CROW OLD? 
Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 


For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 
hair to its natural color. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 


1784, 






ed | 








monials. evescuéa. 4 Y 
Hewky Lorrie 

Dear Sir,—¥rom personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer gor 
excellence, superior to all others because en 
tirely free from mineral poisons so often used 


for that purpose. [TMRKON BRADFORD, M.D. 
By express on receipt of $1.00. 
HENRY LOFTIE A SON, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Treatise on the Hair and Complexion. 
y mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 


WRINKLES WREMOVED 


Premature age is marked in the face; the hand 
some woman becomes less attractive. 

The underlying fats which in youth and health 
keep the face plump and handsome. are absorbed. 
The skin wrinkles---destroying beauty. 


“e 
UNICURE SKIN NOURISHER."' 
Artificially supplies this loss. Not like it ever 
wered. Send stamp for circular. ‘our o7. col- 
lapsible tube 4 $1.00. Small sample tube 16 cts, 
UNICURE Ri ¥ CO., Dernorr, Micu. (We refer 
banks and commercial agencies.) 


100 formulas. 


UNICURE’ 





Clears the Complexion 


and softens the skin. All the merits with none 
of the objections of the many toilet preparations. 
Invaluable for chapped hands and after shav- 
ing. All Druggists. Send for Pamphlet. 


LETTUCE CREAM, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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They can be had in various styles and 
widths, with drawing thread for ruffling, 
or already ruffled and banded. Plain 
garments trimmed with these goods be- 
come a delight to the wearer. 

Our New Illustrated Pattern Book 
contains many useful hints, and woven samples 


of the materia 
goods can be obtained. Free by mail from 


J.&J.CASH,92 Greene St.,N.Y. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


EMBROIDERED GOODS 


We manufacture a fall line, such as Embroidered Silks 
and Flannels, Infants’ and Children’s Cloaks, Caps, 
Bibs, Pillow-shams, Bureau Sets, Napkins, Doilies, 
Lace Curtains, Initialed Handkerchiefs, etc., etc 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue free. 








207 Jackson Street, Chicago. 
QQ QEQDQIQQQDIRGH 
at 
e) Our large 24-page catalogue of 
ot Organs, also our new and elegant 
fe) catalogue of Pianos containing 
¥ a 16 pages. 
< CEE anvfactory in the world, from 
:) - : 
x which we sell direct to the con- 
% sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 
¢ and the commissions of the 


: agents. 
4 We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
yf 20 years, with stool and book, for only 












ments. Easy poo 


We positive 


is received. 





QUILTED 


Sold by leading Dry-Goods Dealers throughout the country. 


with a list of the stores where the | 


We have the largest 


$3049 
No Money @& 
_ Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- & 


y guarantee every Organ and Piano fwenty years. 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
Write your name anil address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 


As an advertisement we 
will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 





RICH LACES 


Real Point Venice, Point Milan, Point 
de Flanders, Point Applique, Irish Point, 
Duchesse, and Bruge Laces. New and very 
choice designs. Fancy Point de Venice 
Laces, Van Dyck Effects. Duchesse and 
Point Applique Bridal Veils with Laces to 
Match. Lace Trimmed and Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs. Made up Laces in the 
latest styles. Chiffoms, Veilings. 


GLOVES. 


| Proadooay K 1906 ét. 


NEW YORK CITY 





—— " 
——___ 


£ 





Send for ¢* 


Stool, Book, and Cover 
Free. 


00 


== Regular price, $350.00. 


$175 


g 
Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., & 
P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
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DISH MATS 





4 Bleached 
DINING TABLE PADS uslin, with 
MATTRESS PROTECTORS —Wadding. 
TABLE PADDING BY RUNNING YARD Washable. 


Samples Free on application to 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., cor. Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 








" 
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PARASOLS. 


Colored Crepon Parasols in Daf- 
fodil Yellow and Sea Green. 

Changeable Glacé Parasols, in 
fifteen new shades, trimmed with 
Black Chantilly Lace. 

White Novelty Parasols in Moiré 
and Gros Grain Silk, trimmed 
with Point de Gene and Chan- 
tilly Laces, mounted on White 
Enamelled Sticks and Handles, 

Our Black Novelty Parasols are 
in Point de Gene and Bourdon 
Laces, Crepon, Surahs, Moussec- 
laine De Soie, Crepes and Moiré; 
also in best qualities of plain 
Gros Grain Silk, lined and 
unlined—all with Ebony Han- 
dles. 





James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith St., 


New York. 


. Write for 





Parkhill Zephyrs 


IN 


| | ‘\ 
| SpA, Clitheroe Zephyrs 


‘THE STANDARD 
WASH FABRICS’ 
of the Country 


Produced by the 
| PARKHILL MFG. C0., Pitehburg, Mass 
|Cretonnes 
| Dimities 


In a complete variety of high-class de- 
signs and colorings for 


| Summer Furnishings 


Samples on request. 


'W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 1oth Sts., 

New York 
A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. — 
Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 
Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. a 


The MELBA CORSET, absolutely the best - fitting 
Corsets made, only 75c., superior to all $1.00 Corsets. 
The MODJESKA SHIRT WAIST, made of finest 
| French Satteen, just as handsome as a Waist, 

only $1.50. BLACK GLORIA SILK IRTS, with 

pinked Silk Ruffles, only $4.00, sells at $5.00 everywhere. 

All goods sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Perfect 
| satisfaction gurranteed or money refun Send Bust 

and Waist measure. Ladies wanted as agents. 
| P.O. Box 441. Mrs. L. Shrier, Jr., Norfolk, Va. 
























THE SEARCH FOR THE MODEL. 





lin wa 2 1% LOVE WITH HER PLIOTURE 








£& ¢ oc 
- een = 


ARTIST WHO RECOGNIZES 
THE MODEL 


ABP AT LAST DK FINDS AN 





_* saa 





AND PRESENTS ULM. 





A SPRING RHYME. 


Now doth the spring-time showers gayly soak us, 


And so enhance the beauty of the crocus; 


And, while the lie doth wellnigh wholly choke ua, 
We tell our wives that last spring bonnet broke us. 


———s 
“Lhear you are collecting a library, Noovow 7?” 


“Yea. I left amorder with a book auctioneer to bay 
every book that comes into his piace Chat se ‘ls for over 


I'm after rarities. 
——= 


fifty dollars. 


Hore:-xeerer. “This pamphiet you have written 
for me, Mr. Scribe, is just what I wanted, and I cheer- 
fully pay you your fee of $50. . You bave made it out 
nd a 
| make 


a paradise on earth. If you would care to # 
week here, I shall be glad to have yoo, and will 
no charge.” 

Sone. “ Thanks, old man; 
in twenty-four hours.” 


———— 
* That's a tremendously tall building that life-ineur- 


ance company is putting up. 
ell, they need it. 


to heaven to keep an eye on arrivals ” 
a 
What made you kick Jimpson 7" 
“ He called me an asa. 





bat I'd die in this hole 


There are so many bogus 
claims presented that they want an office near enough 




















“Oh! Well, kicking is a characteristic of asses, but fy} 
I shouldn't think’ you'd want to confirm Jimpson's \\ F 
stutement so quickly z= 
—a , 
“I have a perrot at home that repeats every word I 
utter,” anid Jarley. 
“What an idiot of a bird I" ejaculated Cynicus. 
-— Z 
Cuouum “Iw as so angry at my man this mawnin’ « ~ 
at I kk ked h m,” 
Cnarrur ‘Deah me! How could you do such a a 
thing ~ 
Cnouur. “ Why, what do you do when you get 
mgwy at youah man 7’ 
Cuarrtx. “ I make him kick himself.” 


— > 
There isn't any spring in me— 
Sut that je not so rare: 
There is no epring in any one 
When spring is in the air 
-_ - 
* Roh, roh, rah!" barked Miss Hawkins’ png 
y said Chappie. 


~ 


an 
‘I prefer city life 


> 





‘ylophone,” said Jimpson,* begins with an X, but 

t s witha V 

‘How do you make that ont ?” asked Grigga. 

‘ Well, of course you admit the X.” 

*le 

‘We i, my boy got a Xylophone for Christmas, and 
I had to give him a V to stop hammering on it 

—__—~< 
‘What has become of your ossified man 7" asked 


the visitor 


“Oh, he went off and sold himself to a phosphate 


syndicate,” said the museum man 


“She's taught him the 


to country life.” said Dawson. 
* As between the eubbubs and fhe hubbubs, | vote for 





Lady (to applicant), 
TO ENGAGE ANOTHER IRISH GIRL 


Katie, “AU. ME, Ma'am, I'm NOT IRISH AT ALL, AT ALL. 


I'M TAKEN FOR AN AMERICAN LADY.” 


a) 
LN 
pon £ 


mb 


WEDDING CARDS. 


MR SIMPLETON IN NEW YORK 
Mr. Simpleton wandered into a side street 
along about six o'clock the other night, and, as 
he felt rather hungry, was not at all loath to 
accept the invitation upon a sign before a res- 
taurant, which read, 


> 


“TRY OUR FIFTY-CENT TABLE D'HOTE 


“T dun’no’ what these yere table dotes is,” 
he said to the waiter, “but ye'd better bring 
me one; an’ if there's any sauce goes with it, 
pile it on, for I am fond o’ sance. 

The waiter emiled, and began to serve the 
dinner 

*I didn't order no oysters,” said Mr. Simple- 
ton, as three luscions bivalves were placed be- 
fore him ‘1 ordered a table dote 

** Oysters goes with it,” eaid the waiter 

“Very well,” said Mr. Simpleton. “’F you 
waut to be reckless, go ahead ; I ain't compiain- 
in’. Bot I give ye fair warnin’, times like these 
aman ‘d oughter be careful how he gives things 
away. 

The waiter went off, and returned shortly with 
a thin soup. 

**What's this?” asked Mr. Simpleton 
other chromo for eatin’ a table dote 7” 

It's sonp, sir—consommé,” said the 
waiter. 

** Consowhat ?” queried Mr. Simpleton 

* Consommé,” said the waiter. “ Soup—pot- 
tage. 

'Tain’t for me, is it?” 

“* Certainly.’ 

‘Very well, my friend, I'll eat it; but yo’re 
the recklessert fellere I ever see with yer food. 
Feller comes in here an’ orders a thing, an’ you 
set him up to all sorts o* things ont o’ mere 
gratitude to him for comin’. I don’t want ye 
to overdo it, that’s all. I'm from the country, 
but I'm cantions. Fellers don't give things to 

strangers ‘thout havin’ suthin’ behind it. Now 

0’ course, bein’ a justice o° the peace up home, 
I'm a man o' influe ence, but I ain't to be bonght 
by oysters an’sonup; no, nor by money neither. 
So I warn ye not to set any store by my helpin’ 
ye on in any p'litical schemes ye may have on 
up my way. Bring the table dote, an’ quit 
fillin’ me up with things I ‘ain't ast for, and 
dow't reely want. Ye'll spoil my appetite for th’ 
table dote.” 


“ An- 


The next course was a slice of steaming ronst 
beef. And then Mr. Simpleton got mad. He 
rose np in all the majesty of his wrath, and put 
on his hat and coat. 

“Tm done!” he roared. “'Fore I came t’ 
New York my friends say# to me, Jedge, look 
out for th’ pleasant folks in town. Picaeant 
folks in New York is th’ nat’ral-born enemies 
of the country people. I know ye well. You're 
jest leadin’ me on, fillin’ me up with a good din- 
ner—for what? Lad knows—to git me te lend 
ye ‘money, er change a thousan'«iollar bill for 
ye, er suthin’ like it. I'm onto ye, an’ it don't 
work with SijSimpleton. Why, dern ye, I don’t 
believe ye’ve got any sech dish as a table dote 
in the house. Ef ye have, why don’t ye bring it 
on? 

“ But, my dear sir—” 
coming up. 

“IT don't want any bute,” interrupted Mr. 
Simpleton, more angrily than ever. “ When I 
want buts I can make ‘em myself. Ye thought 
ye’d trapped me, but ye’ve made a big mistake. 

fe put out a sign callin’ attention to your table 
dotes, when y’ ‘ain't got one, an’ never had one. 
It's a "maginary dish to catch th’ unwary, an’ 
ye've gotcanght. That's all. All lask now is 
for my bill. I won't accept your chromos, I 
won't eat your oysters. t won't have your 
soup and beef free. I ‘ain't eat th’ beef, so I 
won't pay for it; bat I have eat the oysters 
an’ the soup, an’ I will pay for’em. Now how 
much ?” 

“ Fifty cents,” said the proprietor, meekly. 

“Very well. Thar's yer money!” cried Mr. 
Simpleton, throwing a silver halt-dollar dowa 
upon the table with auch force that it leaped 
into the air again and rang likeabell “ Thar'’s 
yer money, an’ with it goes some advice. Next 
time ye try to work a jay, choose a jay as can 
be worked ! 

With which the old gentleman walked ma- 
jestically ont, and left the French proprietor 
wondering what sort of person he had had asa 
guest, but very well sati#fied, upon the whole, to 
receive so mach money for three oysters and a 
pint of very pale, very weak coneommé 

As for Mr. Simpleton, when he got home and 
told his friends and neighbors of the incident, 
they were delighted with his sagacity, und had 
there been an election for district attorney 
that year there is no doubt that he would have 
secured the office. 


began the proprietor, 





























A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 
“IT aM AFRAID YOU WILL HARDLY SUIT ME 


In FACT, I DON'T INTEND 


INDADE, IT's HALF THE TOIME 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 


If I could write one single tale 

So great that every one would quote It, 
To make a fortune I'd not fail, 
For I could find a steady sale 

For articles on “‘ How I Wrote It.” 


oe 
Sravats. “When I was a child my nurse made me 
terribly afraid of the dark, and I've never quite gotten 





over it.” 
Erust. Knox. “I wondered why you waited for 
daylight to go home.” 


—_—»_>—— 


“I believe in homeopathy,” sald Sappy. “Like 
cures like every time.” 

“TI anderstand now why you always take a pill to 
cure yourself,” said Cynicus, 

San 

“Why did Priscilla Waldo break her engagement 
with Johnny Lakeside ?” 

“Johuny. wrote a rhyme for the Tatler in which 
he rhymed Hope with Penelope.” 

“Can you ride a bicycle, Johnnie?” asked hia fa- 
ther. 

** Yes, sir,” said Johnnie, modestly ; 
if I had a bicycle.” 


* that is, I could 
—————— 


remarked Mra Foster. 


“The piano is ont of tune,” 
“IT wish it was ont 


“H'm,” retorted her hashand. 
of doors. 

“Do you know,” remarked Barton at the club, 
“ that Trotter is ench an ardent sporteman, that when 
the game laws are in force in the spring, he amuses 
himself with going honse-hunting.” 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 
OAGE XVI. 


Taw ws a—waat? 

A PROPOSAL. 

AND 18 8UF SAYING YRS On NO? 

Sue 18 PUTTING MIM OFF FOR A DAY OR TWO, Suz 


WISHES TO OONBULT. 


Her morure? 
Ou wo. Branererer. 











SUPPLEMENT 


THE WIT OF PEDDLERS: 


Tt wit of peddlers must be part of their 
k in trade, whether their business is 
the selling of books or potatoes, In truth, 
a bright face and a ready tongue accom- 
plish sales far oftener than the intrinsic value 
of the articles they offer. We wonder occa- 
sionally how so many peddlers make a liv- 
ing, since there does not seem to be demand 
enough for v: soars to warrant such a con- 
tinually offered supply. But the woman who 
pays ruefully her subscription to the book 
she never wanted, who buys oranges and ba- 
nanas in greater numbers than she can eat, 
‘to get rid of the man,” sees somewhat bet- 
ter where the ability of the seller comes in. 
It is not his lemons or his pamphlets which 
do the work, it is his sweetness of speech. 
One of the self-styled ‘‘ Long Island farm- 
ers” who come selling potatoes along our 
city streets (with ‘‘ licensed vender” painted 
— upon their wagons!) rang at a certain 
ouse one day. The woman in charge, tired 
of refusing to buy potatoes, looked out and 
called sharply: 
‘What is it? What is it?” 
The vender drew himself up with dignity, 
as one offended at her speech. 
‘It’s a poor man trying to make an honest 
living, lady!” he replied, reproachfully. 
But whether his wit sold his potatoes in 
that instance I can’t tell 





A well-dressed man called upon the “ lad 
of the house,” and sent up word that his bust. 
ness was of importance, being connected with | 
the public schools. As most people have 
some direct or indirect connection with these | 
institutions the lady descended. Then the | 
crafty man drew out his papers, and ex- 
plained that his book was one in which every 
public-school scholar would be interested, as 
it contained pictures and stories of the nat- 
ural history of animals. 

The lady, indignant at being imposed upon, 
became still more so as she looked at the pic- 
tures he displayed. The most ancient and 
common of wood-cuts he handled as if they 
were choice engravings, and began to expa- 
tiate upon their merits. 

Growing angry, the lady informed the 
man in decided terms that his prints were 
old and worthless, and that she neither wish- 
ed to buy his books nor to see more of the | 
specimens. 

The peddier was not a bit abashed. 
put up his papers slowly, 
replied, haughtily, ‘‘It is not probable your 
children would be able to appreciate such a 
work of art, madam!” 

The lady inwardly agreed with him, but 
was glad to be able to shut the door before 
she laughed at his retort | 

There are few of these men who have not | 
some quick answer at hand. One wonders 
again that their briskness never tires in the 
face of continual refusals and rebuffs. 





He 


and with a bow | 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IVORY* 
~ SOAP 
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eIT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’ and “ pearl giass"’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, OIN’TL | 
= 
| 





Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


Superior Merit Recognized. | 


SILVER 


eecTRy 


siLiGoN 


has been selected to clean and polish the | 


Sitver STATUE 


exhibited at the World’s Fair, Chicago, and 
to be exhibited in the leading cities. 


Ofice of MONTANA SILVER STATUE CO. 

Tue Evecrro Siiicon Co., 

Gentlemen :—After the most thorough tests of various 
articles for cleaning and polishing the Silver Statue of 

* Justice,” exhibited at the Wor fa’ s Columbian Expo- 
sition by the State of Montana, we have decided to use 
Ex.ecrro-Siitcon exclusively. The great value of the 
Statue necessitates careful treatment in the process of re- 
storing its brilliancy, and the results obtained by the use 
of Evecrro-Siticon have been highly satisfactory, and 
fully justify us in stating that ELecrro-Siticon is an ar- 
ticle of very superior and ae merits for cleaning 
and polishing precious metals 

(Signed) F. D. HIGBEE, Gen'l Manager. 


ELECTRO-SILICON is sold by Leading Dealers Every- 


where. Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cts. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C0. 


72 John St., NEW YORK. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known. 
Itching, removes 


It does not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. 
Dandruff, and prevents Baldness. 


It allays 
It is pure, antiseptic, 


—** And stands at the head of all others 
for Bathing Infants and Invalids.”’ 





—WNew England Medical Monthly. 





ane 
TO TONE ENTIRE SYSTEM, BODY AND BRAIN, 


VIN MARIANI @ae 


autographs, original sketches, of celebrities, selected from many thou 
tty to uniform excellence of “ Vis MARIANI.” dress, 


“Vow Manianr” is sold at Druggists and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions. 


Endorsed by 
eminent 
Physicians 

everywhere 


SENT GRATIS : 7S portraite, 








USE 7HE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC 
Newet ae. 


Ad 
MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 1Srm Sr., New Yorn. 
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AN 
‘* What is it?’’ said he. 
‘* It’s bean soup,”’ 
** | don’t care what it’s 
retorted the Englishman, 
to know what it is.’’ 


day—What it is? 


est care and cleanliness. 











Englishman sat at a restaurant table critically viewing 
the soup he had ordered. 


answered the 
been,’ 
‘“* 1 want 


That’s what fastidious Ameri- 
cans are wanting to know every 
If it’s Franco- 
American Soup they are content, 
for they have learned that this 
brand means the best materials, 
cooked and canned with the great- 


Sample can sent (postage prepaid) on re- 
ceipt of 14 cents. Sold by grocerseverywhere. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
West Pentre & Franklin St., New York. 


waiter. 




















All the Family Use 


© Ginfort 


Because it heals all skin affections. 
Cures Eryeipeias 


raome, 
A f'chatne Baby. Tender Fe Feet, 
Irritation under Truss, Burns. 
8 .. ensures a Clear Complexion. 
in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price’ 00 « » cube per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. — 
Use COMFORT SOAP for Hands and Complexion, 260. 





iT Aue PaY FREIGHT. 


WIFE cANnoT ste wow vou po 
Si4 


for 10 Years; mith 
lean compl 


-5 or free 
. 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 








For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


$10. 00 to $25. 00 workin 


Ladies are equally as successful as men. 


for us. 
arties pre- 

ferred who can devote their entire time and. atien- 

tion to the business, bat spare moments may be used 

to good advantage. A splendid op ~pg? Ad- 

dress, for particulars, B. P. JOHNS & CO., No. 
|} 5 8. 11th Street, Richmond, Va. 


Iidren Cry for Pitcher’ s Castoria. _ 


per week made | 


Pears’ 


What a lux- 
ury Pears’ soap 
is! 

The cheapest 
soap in all the 


world besides. 


Send 


$1.00 
For 

A Set 

Of these 
Famous 


Christy 
Knives 


containing Bread 
Knife, Cake 
Knife, and Parer. 
Our other Knives 
are: 


Cake Knife, 0c. 
Lemon Slicer, 60¢. 
Table Knives (set 
of 6), $1.00 

Carving Knife, 76. 
Fruit Knife, 16¢. 
Saw, 76c. 

Hamm Knife, 76¢. 





\Ntegattl 





{\ NAR! 


CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE 


Mailed any- 
where on receipt 
of price. 

Agents. make 
$10 a day selling 
these Knives. 
Write at once for 
territory. 

Address 


Christy 
Knife 
Co. 


Box D 
Fremont 
Ohio 


“A GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleanant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. ! STINSON x CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 





CONCERNING BED DRAPERIES 
' old-fashioned people who have al 
ways cherished a taste for pure white in 

bed-coverings find themselves nowadays de 
cidedly in the minority. Draperies, dark 
and light, of silk, satin, lace, and even plush 
and velvet, are used, until the simple repub- 
lican beds look like state couches in which 
royalties might expect to repose 

In fact, this fashion is an imitation of the 
customs of courts, and is out of place on beds 
that are not copies of those which kings and 
queens were wont to occupy. A high four 
post bedstead lends itself gracefully to dark 
rich hangings and covers, a carved French 
bedstead may be suitably fitted with a round 
bolster covered with deep-hued silk or satin 
to match the spread, and if the other fur 
uishings of the chamber are in harmony the 
effect may be pleasing to the eye. Yet it 
may be questioned whether something lighter 
and more cheerful in appearance is not gen 
erally preferred 

To who wish a satisfactory bed 
drapery in colors the silks of the Society of 
Associated Artists may be commended for 
pleasing tints and artistic designs. A room 
in which the brass bed is spread with a full- 
sized cover of this silk, extending over the 
bolster, and sweeping nearly to the floor at 
the sides of the couch, should have window 
curtains and portiéres of the same fabric 


those 


Like these for delicacy and beauty are the | 


Liberty silks, and these, from their lightness, 
are especially suitable for canopies of the 
brass or brass and white-enamelled iron bed 
steads that are so deservedly popular at pres 
ent. Sheer white 
for this purpose, as are many of the delicate 
Japanese and Chinese fabrics imported by 
the merchants of Oriental goods. 

While rich unwashable bed coverings are 
unquestionably handsome, there are yet 
mauy people who shrink from putting any 
thing upon a bed that may not, at need, go 
through the hands of the laundress without 
Injury The lace covers over silk that had 
a passing favor are more rarely seen now, 
and for those who desire color in their bed 
handsome Marseilles quilts in 
which bright or delicate tints pleasantly re 
lieve the white that is the ground-work. Or 
for the woman skilled with her needle there 
is a wide fleld open in embroidered spreads. 
Heavy linen, linen canvas, momie-cloth, or 
other suitable material may be selected and 
a vatural or conventional design worked 
upon it. One beautiful spread of this kind 
was ornamented with sprays of laburnum, 
the green leaves and yellow blossoms mak 
ing a charming effect. Large flowers are 
better for this than small blooms. Another 
very handsome spread, worked by a grand 
mother whose fingers had not lost the cun 
ning of their youth, was composed of squares 
of white piqué. On each was worked with 
fine white 


spre aus are 


embroidery cotton in 
fashioned “satin stitch” a spray of flowers 
They were beautifully done, too, and were 
the work of spare moments in summer after 
noons and winter evenings. The twenty- 
four squares were joined by heavy antique 
lace insertion, and wide lace of the same pat- 
tern edged the spread, which will be cher- 
ished as an heirloom 

Big square pillows, with wide ruffled slips, 
may be taken off at wight and their place 
supplied with the smaller pillows for sleep 
ing, which may have been put aside in the 
closet during the day 
duvet that is thrown across the foot-board 
will conceal these pillows and give a finish- 
ing touch of color to the couch 





At 


IVERTISEMENTS. 


Oily, Sallow Skin. 
After using your Com- 
plexton Bru for six 
weeks | have surprised 
myself and friends with a 
healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles. 
A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in remov 


ing the wrinkles from her 
neck, and man other 
ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces 
by using our Oomplex- 
len — regularly 
have used your 
‘omple sien Soap = 
bs bber Compl . 
fen Brush, and fod my 
Complexion much im- 
reved. | shal) recom. 
mend them hoth 
After a trial o 





am happy sy that it 
he best soap for cleansing the skim | have ever used 


what Ladies tell us 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
Compiexiocn Brush 
a” me for them, and tt will do as much for you 
Bailey’ s Complexion Soap, 25 Cts. 

Bailey nplexion Brush, 5@e, For sale by all 

rs in & et goods t mailed upon receipt of price 
Cc. J. Bi A I . Le Y &« co., 
Capalegue Mailed Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 
22 Beyleten Street, Beaten, Masa. 


~ BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


eEPPS'S 


QGRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
Sound Abroad the Fame of the Perfume of High Life 


CRAB - APPLE BLOSSOMS 


Do you know? that 
(CU uDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 


> ee-7.\ene 
Oe tie lnm 








REEF. 


[§ an economical household necessity. House- 

keepers, Chefs, and Cooks pronounce it in- 
valuable in making Bouillon, Stews, and 
Gravies, and to add zest and flavor to meat 
dishes. Its concentrated nutritive qualities 
and delicious flavor secured for it Highest 
Award at World’s Fair. 


Sample Jar sent free for 6c.to pay postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 





AND THE CELEBRATED 


LAVENDER SALTS 


ished lovers and users of these 


Our illustrated booklet, “‘ From Ranch to Table,” 
showing how Rex Brand Beef Extract is made, and 





CROWN 


The following are names and titles of a few of the distin 




















famous Perfumes, in England and on the Continent : recipes for ‘using i it, t, mailed fr free. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, COUNTESS OF DUNRAVEN, LADY PLAYEAIR, 
| THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY COUNTESS OF SETTON LADY DE GREY, Venetian Bent | 
| THE E DUCHESS of Sarenonee. CAT ace aking. Lee Mersey vmperese Work 
| THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, LADY BROOKE : mle REICHEMBOURG ’ 
| BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS; LADY CASTLE GOWN Tunes, fae ee Iron Wor 
= t, \° 
| BARONESS REUTER, LADY HARCOURT, THE TURKISH A NO HEATING, 





No Perfumes have ever been produced which have been received with the favor which has been universally NO RIVETS. 
accorded to the Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and The Crown Lavender CAN BE MADE 
Salts throughout the polite world. They are at this moment the especial favorites | 
of La Haute Société of Paris and the Continent | BY ANY ONE. 


** The superiority of the CROWN PERFUMERY is too well known to need comment.” — London Court Journal. 
They are sold by all leading druggists, as follows 
Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 oz.,75c.; 2 oz., $1.25; 3 0z., 
$1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Toilet Water, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Poudre de Riz, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Blossom Toilet Soap, $1.00. 
Crab-Apple Biessom Sachets, 50c. 


coating either of the above amounts to Caswell Masses « & Co.,N 
Metcalf. of 


Call and see our Ex- 
hibit or send for circular, 
mailed free. Mention Harper's 
Bazar. 


HULBERT BROS, & CO., 


AMATEUR PHOTO SUPPLIES 
A SPECIALTY. 
26 West 234 St., N. Y. City. 






York, rand T.W. 

— of f Philadetphl Rese article —— will be sent free fe, al - 

At wholesale b: ford, 

le Ruck Ww. Sechteffelin & € ten. New York, sod Marshall by 
rs. 

ANNUAL SALES OVER 500.000 BOTTLES. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177 New Bond Street, London. 




















HIGHEST HONORS AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. to walk, 
Beware of fraudulent imitations, which only disappoint the purchaser. {omy 
Genuine only in Bottles of the Company, as shown above. =e! New Baven, Ct. 














OUR GREAT CATALOGUE FOR 1804 


Is an Elegant Book of 200 Pages, Composed of Three Distinct 
Catalogues Bound Together, One Each of 


'SEEDS---BULBS AND PLANTS-=--NURSERY STOCK 


It is a work of marvellous beauty, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new. Every line fresh. 
paper and in lovely bronze violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, all the standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines, also new and rare Fruits. 
for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. 
with check for valuable New Pansy seed gratis. 


Printed on fine 
We offer new and 
Millions of Gladioli, 
Some wonderful introductions from Japan—the greatest collection of rare things 
Don’t fail to see this remarkable Book Catalogue. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, 
Or we will send it FREE to those who order the lovely Otaheite Orange. 


THE BEAUTIFUL OTAHEITE ORANGE. 


This is a dwarf Everblooming and’ Everbearing Orange which flowers and fruits beautifully and constantly in a small pot. It is the most 
charming pot plant in cultivation. Its profusion of pink and white blossoms of matchless fragrance and the charming little oranges, looking like 
halls of gold among the foliage and blossoms, go to make a plant which has no equal. Plants less than a foot high bloom and fruit freely, and 
they are the easiest of all plants to grow in any window. No plant, not even the geranium, is so absolutely sure to do well. Price of fine 
plants, ready to bloom and fruit at oe, by mail postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 30c. each, 2 for 50c., 5 for $1. All who order 
one or more of these plants can have our great Book Catalogue PREB if they ask for it. No Catalogues sent free except with orders. Address 


Tohn Levis Childs, Floral Park, N. _Y. 
f an “Oth Edition—Postpaid for %c. (or stamps). [| 


STERLING SILVER 





take Goh asker ent we in enone THE HUMAN HAIR HARTMANN’S WOOD WOOL. 
inittal FREE. Value of Thimble, TSo,  Tilustrated Why it Fall< Off. Turns Gray, and the Remedy. At all Dry Goods Stores & iste, 
, mailed for lGe. for postage, By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL CO., 56 Broadwa; » We 
308. P. WATHIER & CO... Whotcsaie Jewelers, A. P. LONG & ©O., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Give size, ¥. , Chisago, Il, “ Bveryone should read this litue book." —Athenaeum. 
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SOME ODD BI'IS OF FURNITURE AND 
HOW T0 MAKE THEM. 


— seems to be aye | no good reason at the present 
time why our homes should not be furnished and ar- 
ranged attractively and with artistic taste, the rapid advance- 
ment in the line of furniture manufacture, from the old and 
stereotyped ideas to new, simple, and tasteful designs, has 
beea so marked within the past few years. Recent designs in 
every line of house decoration are more artistic and graceful, 
so that even the wall-papers selected now at the decorator’s 
shop for a few cents a roll far surpass the old patterns of a 
few years since that cost dollars. 

So it is with everything in which design plays any part, 
from the simplest teaspoon to the most beautiful carpet, and 
through the line of lamps, chandeliers, wall-papers, furniture 
of every description, curtains, oil-cloths, silver-ware, china, 
and glass-ware; even the iron and tin wares for kitchen use 
are made in better and more convenient shupes. 

A few illustrations are here given of attractive bits of 
furniture that can be made at home by any one with a little 
mechanical ability and some patience and perseverance, with 
the aid of a few tools and materials. Many pretty lamps, 
screens, boxes, picture-frames, and other little conveniences 
have been made by women.. And why not? Is not this the 
age of advancement, and are not women doing many things 
that a few years ago they were thought incapable of? If a 
woman wants a pretty lamp, an umbrella-stand, or a wood- 
box, why must she buy it or go toa man for it, when she can 
make it herself? 

Very often a wish exists for some pretty little bit of decora- 
tive furniture, but perhaps the cost places it beyond reach, 
und then the thought is abandoned. But is ita thing you can 
make yourself if you only know how? Perhaps; and then 
it requires but a little thought and originality to carry out 
your wish, and you have produced what is desired at far less 
cost than if you had bought it; then, too, how nice to say you 
made this or that little bit of decoration, and with what sur- 
prise and admiration it is looked upon by others! 

Here, for instance, 
in Fig. 1, is a sug- 
gestion for a lamp 
that may stand on a 
table; it requires 
an ordinary metal 
lamp-fount, a du- 
plex burner, and a 
chimney ; a colored 
glass shade will be 
a valuable addition. 

As it appears in 
the illustration it 
would seem a diffi- 
cult thing to make, 
butif you try it and 
see, you will find it 
quite an easy mat- 
ter, a fascinating 
piece of work, and 
when finished the 
result will be very 
satisfactory. 

To begin with, 
make, or have a 
carpenter make, a 
box of thin oak or 
other wood aine 
inches square at the 
base, six inches 
square at the top, 
and seven or eight 
inches high. 

The grain of the wood if oak should be filled with an- 
tique wood-filler, and when dry given a coat of hard oil fin- 
ish, or a good furniture rubbing varnish; on this when dry 
apply another coat, and when this is dry, after standing 
three or four days, the surface should be rubbed sinooth 
with finely pulverized pumice-stone sprinkled on a small 
piece of thick felt dipped in water. 

The pumice-stone acts as a sort of sand-paper, and rubs 
the uneven places from the face of the varnish. After rub- 
bing it a few moments clean off the surface with crude oil 
You will then have, instead of a bright shiny surface of 
varnish, a subdued finish, or what might be termed an egg- 
shell gloss, which is much more desirable than the varnished 
effect, that tends to give good furniture a cheap appear- 
ance, 

Purchase a regular-sized metal lamp-fount and duplex 
or other good burner, and cut a round hole in the top of the 
box sufficiently large to allow the lamp-fount to set in the 
box; the metal rim or collar on the fount will prevent it 
from falling into the box, and will hold it in place. Obtain 
from a tinsmith a sheet or two of thin stove-pipe iron, and 
with a pair of stout shears cut a few strips of the iron one 
inch wide. This you will use to bind the edges of the box, 
and it should be fastened on with large round-headed up- 
holsterer’s tacks, purchased at a hardware store; also buy 
four claw feet, to be fastened under the corners of the box. 
These claw feet will be of brass, but they can be blacked to 
look like iron. 

To bind an edge of the box with a strip lay one-half on 

the wood, and let the other balf project over the edge; punch 
small holes through the iron strip with a sharp-pointed awl 
where the nails are to pass through, and tack all along one 
side first. Then with a light wooden mallet bend the pro- 
jecting edge of metal down to lie on the other side, and 
asten with the nails in the same manner. Continue this 
until all the edges are bound, and then cut four fleurs-de-lis 
from the thin sheet-iron, and fasten one in the centre of 
each side with small flat-headed carpet-tacks. Cut also 
sixteen small rosettes, and fasten one in each corner by 
punching a hole in the centre, and securing it with a large 
round -headed tack. 

When the base is completed, make tie grille shade. This 
is done by first placing the colored shade on the tripod or 
projecting arms that are to support it, and make a hoop of 
stout iron wire the size of the outside diameter of the shade 
at the bottom, and from this hoop the grille shade is to be 
built up. 

For this grille-work cut a sheet or two of the thin iron 
into strips about one-eighth or three-sixteenths of an inch 
wide, and make a number of rings or hoops about one and 
three-quarter inches in diameter to form the bottom tier; 
place another hoop of the iron wire above these, and then 
bend the scrolls that will complete the grille-work above. 

These scrolls are formed by bending a narrow strip of 
the iron in the form of a U, as shown in Fig. 1*, and then 
with a pair of round-nosed pincers curl the ends in as 
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shown in Fig. 1°. Continue rolling the metal in until the 
complete scroll is formed, as shown in Fig. 1°. 

These scrolls are to be held in place avd fastened to one 
another with small bands of the iron by bringing two flat 
surfaces together and binding them as shown in Fig. 1°. 
Build one tier of scrolls above anoth- 
er untilthe neck of the shade is reach - 
ed. when another hoop of the stout 
wire will be required. Above thisa 
frill or scroll of the iron strip may 
be added to lend a finished ay pear- 
ance. Make another small scroll of 
the iron, and fasten it with fine wire 
to the under side of the bottom hoop. 
This will improve the appearance 
greatly. 

Having now completed the con- 
structional part of the lamp, the iron- 
work will require a Berlin-black fin- 
ish to give it a good appearance and prevent it from rusting. 
As it muy not be an easy matter to purchase the Berlin black 
for application to iron, you can make a very good substitute 
in the following manner: At a paint or hardware store buy 
a small can of ivory black ground in oi], not mixed for use, 
and thin this to the proper consistency with equal parts of 
Japan drier and spirits of turpentine mixed together. This 
should be applied to the iron with a soft brush, and allowed 
to dry for a few hours, after which another coat may be ap- 
lied. Two coats will be sufficient to give a good finish, but 
it should not be thickly applied, as it may give a gummy 
appearance that will not be pleasing. 

This black should dry with a flat or dead surface that is 
without gloss, as otherwise it would not look well, a shiny 
surface on iron lending it a cheap appearance. If the paint 
has a tendency to dry with a gloss, add more of the spirits 
of turpentine to 
obtain flat finish. 
The brass burner 
and fount should 
be blacked as well 
as the other metal 
parts, and when 
the lump is finish- 
ed you will have 
a very attractive 
and handsome 
piece of furniture. 

Fig. 2 affords a 
suggestion for a 
hanging lantern of 
thin sheet-iron and 
colored glass, over 
which a design 
may be worked 
out with the nar- 
row strips of iron, 
and fastened to- 
gether and to each 
other in the man- 
ner described for 
the shade of Fig.1. 
This lantern can be 
arranged for either 
gas or oil, and should measure about twenty inches high, not 
including the suspension ring, seven inches square at the 
bottom, and at the widest part just under the top or roof 
about twelve inches square. 

To construct this lantern in a practical manner, cut twelve 
strips of sheet-iron two inches wide, and with a stout pair of 
pincers bend each piece to 
form an angle as shown in 
Fig. 2. The outside sur- 
face of these angles may be 
decorated at regular inter- 
vals with small squares of 
heavy sheet-iron fastened 
on with rivets, which will 
give the appearance of large-headed nails. 

Of these angle strips first form a square base of seven 
inches, and in each corner rivet the end of an upright. The 
riveting should be done by punching a hole through the 
iron with a sharp-pointed awl and uniting the iron with 
copper tacks, which will answer very well for light rivets, 
as iron tacks would be liable to break off or be too stiff to 
work nicely, unless held in a vise. The copper tacks can 
be riveted with an ordinary light tack-hammer and an old 
flat-iron held between the knees. 

Then form the top frame twelve inches square, and rivet 
the upper end of the corner ribs in each corner of it. Next 
make the roof by cutting foyr pieces of iron six or seven 
inches high, thirteen inches wide at the bottom, and about 
four inches at the top. These are to be fastened to each 
other by laying an angle piece under each corner and rivet- 
ing one edge of two sides of the roof to it; then make the 
top box and fasten it to the top ofthe roof. To the top of 
this box the suspension ring may be secured, and the com- 
plete roof in turn is to be riveted fast to the lower frame- 
work of the lantern. 

Cut a square for the bottom, and in the centre of this 
cut a round hole sufficiently large to allow a lamp fount 
to be passed into the lantern. A round disk a trifle larger 
in diameter than the hole in the bottom of the lantern should 
be made fast to the bottom of the fount and provided with 
two projecting ears to catch in books fastened to the lantern 
bottom. These hooks serve to hold ‘the lamp in place and 
prevent it from falling out. ; 

Purchase for the four sides of the lantern panes of glass 
of some pleasing color, such as dark amber, pink, or red, 
that will harmonize with the black iron, but before fasten- 
ing them in make the grille panels of the narrow strips of 
iron and fasten them in place. When making a grille to fill 
a flat surface it is best to mark out on a piece of smooth 
brown paper the exact size of the space to be filled, and 
then with a soft pencil draw the design as you would have 
it look in iron. Over this drawing bend and fit the little 
scrolls before binding them together. After this is accom- 
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plished the p= may be fastened in position temporarily, 
and the frill made and fastened to the angles of the roof. 
The scroll at each corner of the bottom can also be made and 
riveted on, and then all the metal-work given two coats of 
the Berlin-black finish. 

A long stout wire hook ma 
lantern from the ceiling, 
will be very pleasing. 

Fig. 3 is an idea for an umbrella-stand of antique ap- 
pearance, which is made of four boards and some pieces of 
ordinary box strap-iron, 
or, if too heavy to work 
nicely, stove-pipe iron 
cut into strips seven- 
eighths of an inch wide 
will answer the same 


be provided to sus the 
the effect with the lamp lit 


purpose. 

This stand looks very 
well of antique oak and 
black iron, but if it will 
be too expensive of oak, 
make it of pine or other 
soft wood, and give it 
several coats of paint. 
A rich olive or deep or- 
ange color will combine 
nicely with black. 

A good size for the 
box will be thirty inches 
high and nine or ten 
inches square, outside 
measure; the wood 
should be about five- 
eighths or three-quarters 
of an inch thick, and 
smooth both sides. The 
inside of the box should 
be painted black, and 
the bottom provided 
with a loose zinc tray to 
catch drippings from 
wet umbrellas. 

The iron strips are fastened to the outside of the box one 
inch apart, to form the design shown in the illustration, and 
where one strip laps on another it is fastened in the centre 
with a very large brass upholsterer’s tack. When the iron- 
work is all applied it should be painted with a coat or two 
of the Berlin-black varnish, and the stund, when complete, 
will be a very attractive piece of furniture. 

A very good effect can 
be obtained by covering 
the box before the iron is 
applied with heavy canvas, 
burlap, or bagging, gluing 
it fast to the wood and 
then painting it; the sur- 
face will be rough and an 
artistic effect will be ob- 
tained. 

Fig. 4 is another sugyes- 
tion for an umbrella and 
cane stand, made entirely 
of sheet-iron. The shell 
or cylinder may be cover- 
ed with burlap, and paint- 
ed black, and over it the 
straps applied and riveted, 
or the surface muy be left 
smooth. 

This stand should be 
about thirty inches high 
and eight or nine inches in 
diameter. A tinsmith will 
make the cylinder, over 
which you can apply the straps and scrolls, which latter may 
be bent from wire about the thickness used for telegraph 
and telephone use, though it should not be galvanized, but 
plain black iron. The four rings that hang from the scrolls 
at the top can be made by a blacksmith, and should be about 
three inches in diam- 
eter, outside mea- 
sure 

This will make a 
very odd and unique 
bit of furniture, as 
well as a useful one, 
and should be fin- 
ished with several 
coats of Berlin-black 
paint. 

Fig. 5 represents a 
wood-box to stand in 
a corner of a room, 
wherein sticks of 
wood may be placed 
on end for the open 
fireplace. This re- 
ceptacle can take the 
place of a wood-box 
of regular size that 
could not be accom- 
modated in a small 
room. 

The box looks well 
constructed of an- 
tique oak, dark 
cherry, or of mahog- 
any, and bound on the edges with the thin sheet-iron and 
large-headed nails. 

A centre ornament cut from the thin iron is fastened-on 
the front, and it, together with all the metal edges, is painted 
black. 

Fig. 6 is another suggestion for a wood-box of oak, ma- 
hogany, or other wood. 





Fie. 8.—UMBRELLA STAND. 





Fis. 4.—UMBRELLA STAND. 





Fie. 5.—CORNER WOOD-BOX. 





Fic. 6.—WOOD-BOX. 





It should be twenty-eight inches long, sixteen inches wide 
ind high, not including the claw feet; these will raise it 
up an inch or two, thus making the total height about 
A carpenter can make this box of oak or 
ther wood seven-eighths of an inch thick, with the lid of 
Lhe same thickness 

After receiving an antique finish as described for the 
wood-work of Fig. 1, it will be ready to bind with iron. 
ches wide may be cut from stout stove-pipe 
sheet-iron, and tacked on the corners with large-headed up 
holsterers’ tacks, allowing one inch of the metal to show on 


ighteen inches 
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ch le and on top all around the edge 
lhe irregular hinge straps are cut of the same iron, and 
fastened to the wood with good-sized tacks. The handles 


t the ends and on the front edge of the lid can be made by 
ylacksmith at a small cost, and should be four and a half 
nehe long by three inches high 
A chain must be screwed to the inside of the box in such 


4 manner as to prevent the lid from falling too far backward 
when raised. Large brass claw feet purchased at a hard 
ware stor screwed under the corners 

This box, if nicely made, will form a handsome receptacle 
for wood, and will also answer for a seat, as it will be about 
the height of a chair 

If the wood-we« is of dark cherry or mahogany, a pleas 

gy cont tw be to make all the metal parts of brass; and 
if it is desired for use as a silver chest it should be lined 
vith heavy Canton flannel glued to the wood. A few mov 
ible tray f th vood may then be provided, and covered 
vith the Canton flannel, to hold small pieces, such as forks 
poons, } es, elk 


HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES. 


"nen l and back views are given in Figs. 1 and 2 of the 

Directoire jacket waist of a simple little gown of brown 
velvetee! lhe skirt is full and untrimmed. The jacket is 
cut short at the waist-line, and buttoned to one side; broad 
double revers and a collarette are of white moiré embroidered 
in brown. The plastron and stock-collar of white surah, 
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EASTER FANCIES. 
4 joyous significance of Easter 

is being more and more accent- 
uated among families and friends 
through the exchange of gifts and 
tokens of regard or remembrance. 
For those fortunates blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods the 
Easter offering is often costly and 
elaborate, but a dainty little card or 
booklet, a few fresh flowers, or some 
pretty trifle carry with them the same 
meaning as the richest gift, and make 
it possible for every one to indulge 
in the pleasure of giving,and marking 
the import of the day. 

Flowers have always seemed the 
best and most appropriate offerings 
at Easter-tide, and the florists labor 
to bring 
to per- 
fection their choicest plants at 
this season; each shop is con- 
verted for the time being into 
a wilderness of blossoms, that 
overflow into the streets, and 
awaken the admiration of every 
passer-by. 

This season the profusion of 
blooming plants and cut flow- 
ers, the gorgeous display and 
mingling of colors, are more 
bewildering than ever; great 
pots of azaleas—white, pale 
pink, and magenta—crowd to- 
gether, the blossoms a solid 
mass of color. Single and dou- 
ble hyacinths, so fragrant; lit- 
tle pots or jars of sweet violets, 
blue and white; deep-tinted tu- 
lips, and big yellow daffodils 


Jacket, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 5.—Back or Dress 
Fie, 4. 





Fig. 3.—Gown wirn Dovusie Skier Fig. 4.—Dress with Guimpe anp Pointep Basque.—[See Fig. 5.] 
and a puff of this surah projects from under the jacket, that take one back to the days of one’s childhood, when 


suggesting the edge of a shirt waist 

The costume Fig. 3, of light covert-cloth, has a slightly 
draped upper skirt of the cloth raised on an under-skirt of 
chestnut velvet. The top is finished with a velvet belt, with 
1 long bow on one side, and a velvet bag suspended on the 
other. The waist has a draped guimpe and stock -collar 
of silk to match the cloth, surrounded by a broad velvet 
collarett 

Fig. 4 is of willow-green poplin. Added to the flaring 
godet skirt under a narrow crush belt is a full basque, form 
ing two sharp points at the front and round at the back. 
The bodice is cut low, opening with revers of embroidered 
velvet on a full guimpe of broché rose and white Liberty 
silk. The belt is of the broché silk, the high collar and cuffs 
of velvet 

Fig. 6 is a double-skirted gown of gray wool. The edges 
of the skirt are stitched; the waist is round and full, gathered 
at the neck and waist in front, and at the waist only in the 
back, The collar, belt, and half-sleeves are of black velvet 
The gown thus made is converted into a street costume by 
a sleeveless jacket of black velvet, cut down at the neck and 
fastened at the side 


** Daffy-down-dilly came up to town”; jonquils, lilies-of-the- 
valley, white and purple lilacs ; ascension lilies, so typical in 
their purity of the life commemorated through all these cen- 
turies; and roses, so magnificent that one is lost in wonder at 
them—all these, and a myriad of others, offer a wide range 
for personal choice. Moreover, the selection need not be 
limited to potted plants; often the fancy settles upon a bas 
ket, or loose bunch of flowers tied with a knot of ribbons, 
a few long-stemmed roses, or a \ox of cut flowers, or even a 
silver filigree or porcelain jardiniére &led with ferns. 

But flowers are frail and evanescenf, and perhaps one pre- 
fers to give something that will outlast the season prompt- 
ing its bestowal; then the Easter card may prove the choice, 
hand-painted in lilies, passion-flowers, or palms; or the little 
booklet, bearing on its cover in blue and gold the mystic sym- 
bol seen by the Emperor Constantine, while inside on each 
leaf are symbolic flowers or figures—a crusader maybe, or a 
cathedral archway emblazoned with a few words of signifi- 
cance. Small inexpensive cards come in plenty, and bear 
with them as much sentiment as the most elaborate and 
costly «nes. 

A boa of stationery isan acceptable present at this season, 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Gown 
with DrrecTorre 


s SUPPLEMENT. 





Fig. 1.—Gown wita Drrecrorke JACKET. 
(See Fig. 2.] 


white being always in the better taste, but delicate tints are 
permissible. 

Dainty articles in fancy paper make a pretty offering; a 
little bonbonniére has a large leaf of crumpled white crépe 
paper on which rests an ascension lily with gold stamens; big 
eggs of card-board are covered in pale pink, green, or mauve 
paper, hand-painted in gold and tied with narrow satin rib 
bous, and serve as bonbon-boxes; while real egg-shells, dec 
orated with tiny apple blossoms or violets, have a small loop 
of white ribbon attached, and can be suspended almost any- 
where as a bit of ornamentation, just to carry out the fa 
miliar tradition, as the day would hardly seem like Easter 
without the Easter-egg 


CALLING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 229. 

fhe gown Fig.1 is of épingline in shot black and copper- 

color. The bottom of the skirt is scalloped, and edged 
with spangled jet, and rests against a band of black velvet 
set underneath. The bodice, which has a scalloped velvet 
yoke, is pleated in to a sharp point at the front and back, 
and the sleeves have velvet forearms, scalloped and edged 
with jet at the top, from which full puffs of épingline 
emerge. 

Violet moiré is employed for the reception toilette Fig, 2. 
The demi-trained skirt has a slender vine of fine bead passe 
menterie down each side of the front. The short bluntly 
pointed bodice opens squarely, with broad revers on surplice 
folds of pale yellow silk muslin 


Figs. 6 and 7.—CostuME witH SLEEVELESS VELVET 
JACKET. 
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These four women, and four million others, are to-day 
wearing Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets. Made in 25 dif- 
ferent patterns, to fit every variety of figure—tall, short, 


slender, stout, either long, short, or medium waisted. The right one fits like custom-made. $1 to $12. 
Highest grade Parisian styles. Sold everywhere. Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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EASTER-HARES. 


I ARES at this Easter season divide the honors with 

Kaster-eggs in the confectioners’ shops. Yet most 

people who see and buy them cannot tell why they are used 

at this time, nor what significance they have. The employ- 

iment of hares or eggs at Easter was not original with the 

Christian Church. They were used at the great spring fes- 

tivals in all nations, and at a very early age of the world’s 

history, and, closely associated as they were in the popular 

mind, one symbol was as expressive and appropriate as the 
other 

It is easy to understand why all nations should have in 

stinctively adopted the 

egg as a fit symbol of 

y the wonderful revival of 

J , nature from her long 

‘ V4 winter's sleep. The dor 

y i" } mant germ in the dead 


er VEo~ looking egg, from which 
| Gj ~ by -and- by life would 
t 4 \ X } spring, was a familiar 


phenomenon. The eggs, 
as lavishly decorated 
and adorned as we see 
them to-day, which were 
j | given as presents, or ex 

' changed between friends 

, § j at spring celebrations, 
¢ were a greeting of the 
season gladly welcomed, 

and accepted as a joyful 


Hs dy **, prophecy 
: ; i454 The great feasts of 
Twa od the vernal equinox were 


hy ase) y oe A] 7 Me | 
“ae Late i a vd common to all nations 
oy “i, Sm hundreds of years (ac 
a ‘ oF ¥ cording to many histo 
Ma, TP rians) before the Chris 
tian era. The date of 
these festivals was al 


INCROYABLE Bow 


ways decided according 
to the time of the moon, 
and among the gods and goddesses to whom sacrifice and 
vorship were offered the goddess of the moon (who had adif 
ferent name in each country) played a prominent part. The 
hare, in old mythology, was the animal sacred to the moon, 
nd this is one reason why the hare appeared as well as the 
egg at the spring festivities 
There were other reasons why the hare was associated 
with the moon and the spring festival. All ancient nations 
saw a hare in the shadows or spots upon the moon. Max 
Miller speaks of the curious coincidence of the Sanscrit 
name of the moon being Sasauka, ¢. ¢., having the marks of 
The hare was a nocturnal animal, resting in the day 
od seeking,its food at night; its period of gestation was a 
lunar month; its young are born with open eyes; it was 


a bare 


see 


























Drusxer or Reception Gown oF STRIPED 
TAFFETA 


Fig. 1. 
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fabled never to close its eyes, even when sleeping. These 
were some of the reasons given by ancient authorities why 
the hare fitly typified the moon. 

The Egyptian word wn meant ‘‘ hare” and “open,” and 
also stood for ‘‘ period” (in relation to time). So the hare 
gradually became the type of periodicity, and in that char- 
acter also found a place in the festival which opened the 
year. These analogies between the hare and the moon and 
the opening of the spring season are found in the mythology 
and traditions of all countries, and are too numerous to men- 
tion in full. It is certain, however, that the hare and the 
egg were equally intelligible and appropriate to the popular 
understanding in connection with the spring celebrations. 

When the miracle of our Lord's resurrection began to be 
celebrated by a festival in the Christian Church it was at 
first kept at different times by the churches of Asia and 
the Western churches. The Eastern churches celebrated it 
at the same time as the Jewish Passover, about which time, 
it will be remembered, the resurrection actually did occur. 
The Western churches objected to keeping the feast at the 
same time with the Jewish festival, for reasons which may 
easily be understood. The Council of Nice, in 325 a.n., de- 
cided that in future Easter should be celebrated on “ the first 
Sunday after the first full moon which fell upon or after 
the vernal equinox, the 21st of March.” 

The name of Easter was given to the Church festival by 
the Saxons, who had always kept their spring festival in the 
month Eostre (April), named after their goddess Eostre, to 
whom the festivities were dedicated. It appears that when 
they became converted to Christianity they transferred the 
name and the celebration to the new religion. 

And all these old traditions and observances and symbols 
seem to find their place in the triumphant festival of Easter. 
What from the earliest ages of mankind has symbolized the 
life rising from death of all nature—the revivifying of the 
whole world—has been judged to be equally appropriate to 
the grandest truths of the Christian faith. The converted 
pagan transferred his allegiance and kept his great spring 
feast, worshipping his new God in his heart, an a megs, 
his joy in the reviva) of all nature in his merrymaking, anc 
in his eggs and harez as typical of the season. 

To-day, with our newer faith, we still keep, consciously or 
unconsciously, the oldest traditions. It is interesting to trace 
them; it is strange to see that we can find nothing better in 
symbolism than our forefathers found so many years ago. 

Eva Lovett. 


RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


6 bys toilette Fig. 1 is of black and white striped taffeta. 

A black velvet fold binds the edge of the skirt, and at 
either side of the front, drooping from a knot of black vel- 
vet ribbon, is a jabot of deep white lace. The square yoke, 
collar, belt, and half-sleeves of the bodice are of white lace 
over black silk, edged with jet beads. The striped part be- 
low the yoke is fitted smoothly ; the front is festooned with 


Fig. 2.—Fieurep Six anp Jerrep Net Reception 
Gown. F 
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Fig. 83—Srnirep St1k Gown with Sarrrep SILK 
Musiiw Walser. 


beads caught with velvet knots. The sleeve puffs are ex- 
tremely full, and ornamented with a velvet knot; drooping 
over them are deep lace epaulettes, which run out into a fall 
of lace at the sides of the front. 

The violet chiné-figured silk gown, Fig. 2, has a draped 
skirt over a violet silk skirt, the visible part of which is 
veiled with spangled black net. The pointed jacket fronts 
of the bodice open with revers on a vest of spangled net over 
pale yellow mousseline de soie. The back of the waist is 
round, terminating under the crush belt. Deep epaulettes 
of the spangled net rest on the very full puffs of the sleeves. 

Dark green and cream striped silk shot with pink is employ 
ed for the gown Fig. 3. The skirt separates on the left 
side, and is canght up slightly with a green velvet bow, 
displaying an insertion of beaded and embroidered cream 
moiré. The round waist, shirred into horizontal puffs, is of 
pink silk muslin; the shirred lower half of the sleeves is of 
the same, the puff above being of the striped silk. 


A WITCH. 
See illustration on page 213. 

T is remarkable that few people are indifferent to that 

familiar animal the domestic cat. Arousing either love 
or dislike, the cat moves along beside us in our daily lives, 
a quaint, baffling, and mysterious being, as dainty and deli- 
cate as a princess royal, as fastidious as a woman, as in- 
scrutable as the Sphinx. In all ages cats have been asso 
ciated with the black-art in the minds of the superstitious; 
and whenever, in a period of ignorance, there has been a 
crusade against witchcraft, the unfortunate victims of popu- 
lar prejudice have been accused of sustaining peculiar rela 
tions to cats. Sometimes they are supposed to change into 
the form of cats, and a black cat has always been imagined 
to be the favorite shape into which the eldrich woman was 
likely to transform herself. 

We have outgrown much of the silly and stupid fear of 
eats which disgraced a former and more credulous time, 
but there are still people who believe that a cat will kill an 
infant by sucking its breath. Loving a soft nest in which 
to lie, caring for ease and luxury as few animals do, a cat 
may find a baby’s crib a very delightful place of repose. 
The cat’s weight on the delicate little form might easily 
crush it, and the feeble little spark of life might go out by 
suffocation, but cats do not go prowling about bent on the 
destruction of tiny morsels of humanity. No cat-lover will 
assent to the slander, 

Not long ago a pet cat was observed in a certain house 
to creep softly up stairs every morning, with an evident inten- 
tion to enter the nursery. The door was left open for her 
entrance, and Madam Puss was followed. Swiftly and 
surely she took her way to the small white bed where the 
youngest child, her playmate all day long, was fast asleep. 
Springing to the pillow, she tried to awake the sleeper, care- 
fully extending each velvet paw, with its claws sheathed, 
and touching the rosy cheek and chin, as if to say, “‘ Get up, 
= lazy little friend!” Finding she could not succeed in 
er purpose, she laid herself patiently down at the foot of 
the bed, biding her time till the little one should awake. It 
was a pretty sight. The petted cat is almost always pretty 
and gentle. 

The fair maid in the picture, with her charming coal- 
black cat, is a beautifulstudy. We can fancy how perfectly 
she and puss understand one another, and how responsive 
the latter is to the moods of her mistress. One thing may 
be said with safety, and it is this—a cat never jars on the 
person who is fond of her. Silent and sinuous, soft and 
graceful, wise and full of delicious craft, a cat, and especial- 
ly a black cat, is a companion for all weathers, and a com- 
forter iu many distresses. 
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ELIEVING that if ladies better un- 
> derstood what to wear awheel more 
F& wheelwomen would engage in the in- 
comparable sport of cycling, we have had de- 
signed especially for us, by Redfern of New 
York and London, the accompanying stylish 
and graceful costume called the COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE HABIT. It is made from a 
pretty, light-weight, unshrinkable tweed, which 
does not show the dust. The sleeves are very 
loose, give plenty of room to the rider, and 
the skirt is made quite full, giving it a most 
graceful effect when mounted. Whether 
} mounted or dismounted, the costume ts equally 
attractive and comfortable, and we believe it 
will meet with general favor among cycling 
ladies everywhere. It also makes a particu- 
larly attractive general outing costume. 

A Butterick Pattern (sizes 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure for ladies, and from 28 to 33 
inches for misses), with full and complete de- 
scription of the costume, and instructions for 
making, will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of twenty cents in stamps to defray 
actual cost of same to this Company. 


Address Ladies’ Department. 








DESIGNED BY 


THE 1894 COLUMBIAS are the most strik- Reafern 


ingly beautiful machines ever shown to the 

public by any maker, and will delight every wheelman and wheel- 
woman in the land. Seven new models are offered, and among 
them will be found wheels adapted to meet every individual 
requirement. Standard Price, $125.00. Our new Ladies’ Columbia 
Model 35 is light, graceful,and durable. Ladies who ride Columbias 
are never ashamed of their mounts. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Our beautiful and interesting catalogue will 


tell you all about Columbias. It is free at our BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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CLOTH COAT WITH MOIRE VEST AND SASH. 





HOP-SACKING GOWN WITH SHORT COAT. 


SPRING TAILOR GOWNS AND COATS 


< gowns and coats from Redfern’s new models are 
demi-season styles appropriate for walking dresses 
throughout the spring; and eo simple and practical de- 
signs, they will also be useful as travelling and business 
dresses, and for outing and general wear duriog the summer. 

An claborate coat of silver-gray cloth is cut quite short, 
with a very full pleated skirt attached at the waist-line and 
pointed in front. The yoke and cuffs are braided with black 
and silver. Below the yoke the fronts slope away to dis- 
close a long waistcoat of black moiré, of the new nacre, or 


TAN CLOTH COAT WITH BRAIDED REVERS AND COLLAL. 


CHEVIOT GOWN WITH CUT-AWAY COAT. 


mother-of-pearl design. The collar is of moiré, and also the 
sash, which crosses the front only, and hangs in folds on the 
left. Close lower sleeves have a full balloon puff at the top. 

A very stylish coat of medium length is of smooth tan 
colored cloth braided with brown and gilt. The fronts are 
loose, to fall open, while the back is fitted to the waist, and 
has full pleats below. The braided revers are of a new 
shape—short, but wide, pointing out on the sleeves—and 
the collar rolls over to match. The sleeves are pleated full 
into the armhole, and have narrow braided cuffs. The pretty 
lining is of violet striped satin. Similar coats are made of 
black cloth, with moiré revers embroidered with jet and 
lined with black satin, 

Black or blue serge is chosen for the blazer. which has a 
long shaw! collar of black moiré. The back has godet 
pleats. Smal! moiré cuffs trim the sleeves. ‘This is to be 
worn over summer frocks, or with a skirt of the serge and a 
shirt waist of cotton cheviot, or a foulard silk waist. 

A gown of Oxford gray cheviot that is nearly black has a 
three-buttoned cut-away coat made much like men’s morn- 
ing coats. The fronts slope away to disclose a single-breast- 
ed vest of grayish-blue or tan piqué. The back, of which a 
view is given, has hip seams, two buttons defining the waist, 
and pleats lapped inward in regular mannish fashion. One 
row of stitching finishes the edges of revers, collar, and 
coat skirts. Sleeves ‘moderately wide at top taper to the 
wrist, and have two rows of stitching suggesting cuffs. 
The vest is separate, and the coat may be worn with shirt 
waists. A gored skirt four yards wide, with godet pleats, 
escapes the ground, and may be lined with silk, or simply 
have a hem held by rows of stitching. 
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CANVAS GOWN WITH DRAPED &SKIKT. 


A gown of tobacco-brown hop-sacking has a short fitted 
coat with long revers, giving a vest effect. Black satin 
may be stylishly used to simulate a vest inside the revers, 
with the top cut down in V shape to show a chemisette of 
white linen or of striped percale, with standing collar and 
black satin necktie. The plain skirt flares at the foot, has 
godet pleats in the back, and escapes the ground. 

A gown of canvas-woven wool is of a pretty mauve 
shade. The revers, plastron, collar, and false lower skirt 
seen on the left side are of black moiré antique. The round 
waist has an added bosque, pointed in front and fully pleated 
at the back. This model is also made in light green or 
tan-color, with moiré accessories. 
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A DISTINCTION—AND A_ DIFFERENCE? 


je Grecian portico of St. Martin -in-the-Fields faces 
Trafalgar Square All that is left of the “fields” is 
represented by a. flagged quadrangle at the back. 
where 


Some 
under these flags, or beneath the floor of the church, 
which was erected a century and three-quarters ago upon 
the site of a still more ancient sanctuary, lie the bones of an 
wctress who was a king’s favorite in the full prime of her 
beauty. Dying before he had time to weary of her, he com 
mended her with his last breath to his near kinsman. There 
is presumptive evidence that “ poor Nelly ” did not ‘‘ starve” 
in the circumstance that when her turn came to quit a 
merry world she bequeathed her mortal remains to St. Mar- 
tin-in-the- Fields, and a goodly sum of money upon the 
condition that the bells of that church should be rung once 
a week through future centuries to remind pious and pity 
ing hearers to pray for the peace of her soul. 

Not one in a thousand of the passers-by upon whose ears 
the admonitory toll falls ever heard Nell Gwynne’s name. 
Not ove in fifty thousand bethinks himself of the story and 
the significance of the provisional legacy 

It was fresh in the mind of a man who, with a woman 
upon his arm, paused one May evening to observe the effect 
of the moonlight upon the fine facade. 

He had been in London a fortnight, and the greater por 
tion of each day was given to the business that had brought 
him hither; but he had made himself marvellously familiar 
with the history and traditions of the city. For three days 
past his researches had been prosecuted principally in the 
neighborhood of Trafalgar Square. 

**You wrote that you would probably go to one of the 
three big hotels—the Grand, the Victoria, or the Métropole,” 
he said, with a happy little laugh, as of one who confesses 
to what his auditor may consider folly. ‘‘ And there was a 
chance that your steamer might break her record in an ex- 
ceptionally rapid run. So I consulted the register of each 
hotel three.times a day. I think the clerks suspected my 
sanity. I haunted the vestibules in the evening about the 
time the trains were in from Southampton. Between these 
hours I strolled around and picked up bits of local infor- 
mation—to improve my mind, don’t you know.” 

‘Very commendable,” commented his companion, gravely. 

“ Last night I went into this church. There was a mis- 
sion service, said a placard on the outside, for business men. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


Being a business man, and feeling the need of missionary 
work to my dejected soul, I thought I might be edified. I 
staid an hour—until it was time to consult the registers 
again ”’—another laugh ‘I may as well own that I did 
not hear five sentences of the sermon. But it did me good 
to sit still in a quiet place and think my own thoughts. It 
is a quaint old church. Once a week the bell is tolled in 
memory of a woman who was buried here ages ago—in the 
reign of James IL, I think. She left some money to be ex- 
pended in masses for the repose of her soul—poor creature!” 

“And you thought of her when you shonld have been 
listening to the sermon!” the girl at his side said, with a pal 
pable effort at sportiveness 

‘She did not come into my mind once, although I often 
recall the story in passing thischurch. It has taken hold of 
my fancy, somehow. But last night my head—and heart 
were full of other things. I was thinking of you all the 
time, Nell. Indeed, when am I not?” 

‘** How beautiful all this is!” remarked the girl, abruptly, 
halting to overlook the square. ‘‘I did not know that the 
moon ever shone in London.” 

‘* Tt is the first time I have beheld her pale ladyship since 
my arrival, yet you see that shé is nearly at the full. The 
fogs lifted at sunset—in honor of your coming.” 

** Whose statue is that ?” pointing to the monument. 

He smiled to himself, and still joyously. They had not 
met for six months until to-night, and he recollected her old 
trick of shyness after his absences from her. He used to 
speak of it, when at length it was laid by, as ‘‘ shying off,” 
and likened her to a mettled colt that must be coaxed to 
feed from and be petted by the owner’s hand, He would 
not startle his demure darling, but follow her lead until the 
first strangeness of meeting had worn away. This was too 
public a place for overt love-making. Nell was evident- 
ly conscious of it, and fearful of attracting attention, not 
knowing that they were safer from observation in the 
crowds surging on each side of them than they would be in 
the elm-shaded streets of her native town. 

**Come up on the steps, where you can have a better view 
of him !” leading her up as he spoke. ‘‘ That is one of the 
world’s great little men—Horatio Nelson. He was no taller 
than Napoleon Bonaparte, although he looks colossal up 
there, and doughty in cocked hat and sword. The bass-re- 
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liefs about the base commemorate his victories. I 
give you a closer look at them to-morrow. See the magnifi- 
cent lions at the four corners! The shaft is a landmark 
for miles around. Am I nota tolerable guide to this quarter 
of London? No other would have told you one-quarter as 
much without curving his hand at his side—in this way— 
for a fee. I have yet to meet an official in London who 
rises superior to a ‘tip.’ ”’ 

His companion sighed impatiently. 

‘* What spirits you have, Larry! I think sometimes that 
I am forgetting how to be gay. While you have been trav 
elling here and on the Continent, seeing all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, I have been teaching in 
n village school and keeping house for my sick mother— 
and eating my heart out !” 

The sudden passion of her speech took him by surprise. 
Before defending himself from the implied aspersion upon 
his constancy he hastened to soothe and to sympathize 

‘Poor little darling ! the bravest, sweetest, most loyal 
woman upon God’s earth! It has been a tedious lane, dear, 
but we are very near the turning. I have done so well on 
this trip that the house will, I am almost certain, raise my 
salary. Your mother promised me, a year ago, to ‘take 
the matter into serious consideration ’”—jestingly tender— 
‘*when I get two thousand a year. You and I are willing 
to undertake life—the only life worth the living—upon less; 
but perhaps she is wiser.” 

“‘T am all that she has to live for, and to love. 
not forget that, Larry.” 

“This is not locked—come in here !” said Larry, push- 
ing back the iron gate in the fence connecting the Corinthian 
columns, and barring out the public. As the rumble of the 
organ sounded within the dark building he added, ‘“ The 
organist is probably practising, and has left it unlocked 
until he comes out.” 

He shut it when they were within the enclosure, and led 
the girl into the shadow of a pillar. 

‘*We can talk quietly here out of sight and hearing of 
everybody,” continued he, gently, gathering both the trem- 
bling hands in his warm grasp. I would not have you 
forget for the fraction of a moment, dear; all-that you are 
to your mother, and all she has done for you. I have told 

(Continued on page 227.) 
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FREE BOOKS FOR CHEWING 
Primley’s California Fruit 
Chewing pe 
the PUREST and SWEETEST thing ON EARTH. All dealers sell it; take no other. 
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Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or California 
Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 2-cent stamps, and we will send 


ou any one of our 
Ree 1700 FINE BOOKS 


List of Books sent free. 


A FEW SAMPLE BOOKS. 


The Spy—.J. Fenimore Cooper; Oliver Twist | Rudyard Kipling; The Last a of Pompeii 
—Charles Dickens; The Greatest Thing in the |—Sir Bulwer Lytton; Foul Play — Charles 
World—Prof. Drummond; The Vicar of Wake- | Reade; Treasure Island—Robert Louis Steven- 
field—Oliver Goldsmith: She: A History of son: The Golden Lion of Granpere — An- 
Adventure—H. Rider Haggard: The Alhambra thony Trollope: The Tour of the World in 
—Washington Irving; Under the Deodars— | 80 Days—Jules Verne. 





For ten cents and two outside wrappers we will mail you one elegant pack 
of our Souvenir Playing-Cards. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 225.) 

you this again and again, and said the same to her. I have 
assured her that after our marriage she should find in me 
a true and dutiful son; that our happiness would not be 
complete unless she could share it. hy, darling! one of 
the test pictures of the many I am continually sketch- 
ing-to myself is that of the rest and comfort she will have 
in your home and mine after her years of toil and self-sac- 
rifice. I could not love you so well were you to lose sight 
of one of her many labors and self-denials for you—her ouly 
child.” 

“They have worn fearfully upon her,” inte the 
other, in an agitated voice. “I wrote to you of her dan- 
gerous illness in December. But I have not told you that 
she has not been well since. I ask myself often if she ever 
will be well again. That was the reason (I wrote that to 
you, too) that my uncle, Mr. Hasbrouck, gave her the money 
with which to come abroad, and sent me with her. We are 
to consult a Paris specialist ; but I fear—I fear—” 

A sob caught the words away from her. 

With an inarticulate murmur of mary | coe | sought 
to infold her in his arms, but she evaded him, and saying, 
in stifled accents, ‘‘ No, no! don’t speak to me! don't touch 
me! I shall be all right directly !” moved into the moonlit 
area between the columns, and leaned her forehead upon 
the gate. . 

The soft wind blew the spray from the fountains in the 
square hither and yon, until the stone pavement surround- 
ing them was washed with silver, the couchant lions show- 
ing black beyond the glistening area ; every outline of the 
uniformed figure towering above roofs and chimneys was 
distinct against the sky ; the equestrian statues to the right 
and left mounted guard below the hero’s watch -tower, 
the ceaseless flow of human life swelled and ebbed and 
chafed along the arteries of the mighty mart ; the musical 
subtone of the organ came fitfully to their ears. 

Lawrence Farrar was only a commercial traveller—a vis- 
itor to foreign lands upon business, and he had done his 
errand in businesslike style. He was, in the bottom of his 
heart, a poet, albeit he had never written a line of verse, 
and never would write one. The accessories of an interview 
that imported so much to him forced themselves upon his 
imagination, even while his every thought was occupied 
with the sorrow of the woman he loved. 

He did not love Helen Ford’s mother, partly because she 
had never favored his suit to her daughter, partly because 
he was always aware, while talking with her, of a certain 
metallic hardness of nature, thinly veiled by her invariable 
courtesy of manuer. 

She had been bred in affluence, had married imprudently, 
and found herself, at twenty-five, the widow of a drunkard 
and suicide, and dependent upon the charity of relatives or 
upon her own exertions for the maintenance of herself and 
child. With characteristic pride she chose to support both 
without appeal to those who had oppused the union which 
had resulted as they—not she—had anticipated. Lawrence 
Farrar was a bourder in her house, along with half a dozen 
other clerks, when he fell in Jove with her daughter, the 
teacher of a district school. The young people had now 
been betrothed for over a year, Mrs. Ford allowing, rather 
than sanctioning, the engagement, and stipulating that it 
should not be sousunni walt Lawrence's income should 
warrant the appointment of a specific date for the marriage. 
That she had wedded the man of her choice for love, and 
love only, was in her opinion a cogent reason why she 
should hesitate to let her only child do the same. 

Lawrence was not seriously concerned at Helen’s report 
of her mother’s health. The daughter's devotion to her only 
parent was almost excessive, and she naturally exaggerated 
the danger. He had never seen the matron in better looks 
than now. She had come into the Métropole drawing-room 
to meet him within five rainutes after his card was sent up 
to her, holding it in her hand, as if she had not waited to 
Jay it down in her eagerness to greet him. Her face was 
smiling; her voice and hand-clasp were cordial. 

‘It seems good to see a familiar face,” she said, heartily. 
**T fancied that you would be our ‘first foot’ in London. 
Helen will be down directly. Iam going to ask you to give 
her a stroll around the square, and to bring her back in half 
an hour or so. She is still a little giddy from the motion of 
the ship—gbe is a wretched sailor—and a walk upon solid 
ground will do her good. I hope you have been well 
since 1 last saw you? It is an agreeable coincidence that 
we should chance to be in England at the same time. Helen 
told me that this might happen.” 

‘It was hardly a happening,” rejoined Larry, coloring, 
but speaking with unusual boldness. ‘‘ Knowing about 
what time your steamer would be in, I came across the 
Channel on purpose to meet Helen.” 

He was never spontaneously effusive with his prospective 
mother-in-law. Her fine eyes seldom softened except to 
her daughter; as the keeper of a clerks’ boarding-house she 
was the chdtelaine rather than the landlady. Had her house 
been less comfortable, the fare less excellent, she could not 
have kept her table full. To-night she was handsome in 
her black satin and laces. Helen had written briefly to her 
lover of her New York uncle’s munificence, but Larry had 
a fleeting impression—recalled subsequently—as he looked 
at and listened to the rich man’s sister, that some other bit 
of good fortune had fallen in her way. She was less on the 
defensive than when she seemed to apprehend that associ- 
ates might presume to familiarity upon the accident of her 
fallen fortunes. Her manner now was of one too sure of 
her position to think it necessary to guard it. 

Her face lighted genially, almost radiantly, at Helen's ap- 
pearance, hat and jacket on, and drawing on her gloves, 
eyes downcast, and cheeks aflush. Her mother met her 
midway in the room, hardly waiting until she had shaken 
hands with her lover. 

‘* Button your jacket up to your throat, my love; London 
is damp even in May,” she cautioned, in affectionate im- 
pressiveness, I shall trust Larry not to let you walk until 
you are fatigued. It is un-English to allow you two to go 
off in this way, unchaperoned; but nobody knows you here, 
and you must look as much like brother and sister as you 
can. I shall be here when you come in. Good-by! Don't 
forget my warning, daughter.” 

othing could be more satisfactory than the changed at- 
titude of Hielen's guardian, reflected Larry in a rapid review 
of the conversation. As to Mrs. Ford’s invalidism, she was 
far more robust in semblance than the daughter, who had 
worn herself to a shadow with work and nursing and anxi- 
ety. True, she was lovelier than ever, with a refined, pen- 
sive prettiness she had not worn in the old merry days, but 
it was time she was taken care of in her turn. 

“How good and patient you are, always!” ejaculated 
Helen at this point of his musings, holding out a hand to 
him. ‘‘ Before we talk of any more painful things, we will 
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have ten minutes of quiet happiness—‘ make believe,’ as we 
used to do when we were young and care-free. What chil- 
dren we were ! ‘ chirpy ’ as the birds, and as foolish.” She 
sighed again, and the sigh into a h. ‘“ We will 
imagine that we are leaning on the garden fence at home, 
watching the people come home from church on Sunday 
night. No, that would make me too homesick. I began to 
smell the lilacs as I s vod hy: and we have outgrown li- 
lacs. lama ~~ come up to ‘ Lunnon-town,’ 
and you, a born-and-bred cockney, are showing me the 
—> Begin! Who are all those graven — ?” 

he was quite the old teasing Helen now, and he humored 
her mood. 

**Must I misplace my h’s ?” 

“No, you are a ucated cockney. Who are the two 
worthies nearest us ?” 

*‘Men who have deserved well of England and of the 
world—Henry Havelock and Charles James Napier. I wish 
I could say as much for the gentleman on horseback. That 
is George the Fourth. Beyond is General Gordon—‘ Chinese 
Gordon,’ you know— Nelly, would you mind pinching me, 
to make me sure that this is really I, telling you these things 
here, in old England? This is the realization of one of our 
dreams—our ‘ make-believes.’ The rest must follow.” 

“* You are forgetting your réle, my good cousin.” 

He laughed in sheer delight at her mock gravity. 

“Then come a little further this way. Do you see to the 
left of the monument an equestrian statue, with hansoms 
and four-wheelers ranging on all sides of it? That is the cel- 
ebrated statue of Charles the First, which was concealed 
during the Protectorate, and brought out in triumph at the 
Restoration. It stands upon the exact spot occupied until 
1647 by the cross set up by Edward the First to the memory 
of his ‘chére reine.’ Hence, as some say, it came to be 
called Charing Cross. We ought not to sympathize with the 
Stuarts, 1 suppose; they were false, and dissemblers, and 
truce-breakers ; but there was something lovable in them all. 
In our pity we forget that their misfortunes were provoked 
by themselves. They were true to nothing; and, as we 
would put it now, ‘went back’ on those that loved them 
best. It is hard to forgive perfidy of that sort.” 

Helen moved away from his side and raised her face—in 
shadow now—towards the front of the church. 

‘*Is this very old? And did you say that a woman built 
it—or had it built ? Who was she ?” 

‘*] did not credit her with the church itself ; she is buried 
here, and she left a legacy to it—that is all.” 

‘Was she a queen like Eleanor, the ‘chére reine’—or a 
saint ?” 

*‘ Neither, I think. But we can find more interesting 
things to talk of than dead-and-gone Londoners of the sev- 
enteenth century, can’t we, my precious one ?” 

It jarred upon him to think or speak of Nell Gwynne to 
the white-souled woman. He was sorry that he had alluded 
to the painted plaything of a dissolute prince. His forehead 
was hot at the thought of the indiscretion; he stood self- 
convicted of indelieacy, approximating insult, to the lofty 
innocence of his lily, his undefiled, in binding it up, even in 
imagination, with the withered weed he had found in the 
gutter. 

‘Nelly darling,” possessing himself again of her hand, 
uneasy at feeling it cold even through her glove, ‘‘ what can 
I say or do to chase away the shadow of past worries and the 
foreboding of others that may be in store for you? My heart 
is so full of gratitude to the Father who has given you again 
to me—my own pure-hearted, faithful girl, my almost wife! 
—after these weary months of separation, that there is no 
room for apprehension. You are not rested yet from your 
voyage, and the thought of the Paris specialist is a bugbear. 
But lift your head into the sunlight, dear heart, and be glad 
with me for a while over our actual and present mercies. 
Believe me a true prophet when I tell you that we are at the 
end of the long lane, and in sight of home—our home, 
sweet! Think ofit! our very own, in which we are to live 
and love together ‘until death us do part.’” 

She let his arm steal about her now; in the friendly 
shadow her head fell upon his shoulder, and she did not re- 
sist when he stooped to kiss her; as he laid his cheek to 
hers he felt her tears. 

** My poor, overwrought little girl,” he said, softly ; “cry, 
if it will do you good, but cry here, in my arms.” 

‘*L am a baby, a weak, contemptible cry-baby!” she burst 
forth, shaking herself free from his embrace. ‘‘ I came out 
with a purpose—to talk to you sensibly and plainly, and not 
to go into hysterics at the first kind word you spoke. You 
must not be good to me if you want to hear what I have to 
say. I thought I was stronger. So many things have hap- 
pened since Thanksgiving, Larry; I look back to that as the 
last happy day of my life. So much has happened since 
then that I shall not have time to tell you one-tenth and get 
back to the hotel in the half-hour mother allowed us.” 

** She will not be severe upon us if we overstay our lim- 
it,” interposed Lawrence, soothingly. 

He was not alarmed by her strange behavior, except for 
her health ; she was, he fancied, upon the outer verge of 
nervous prostration. Spent with labor and thought for oth- 
ers, she had kept up bravely until she saw him; and at the 
knowledge that his lovin strength was all hers and at hand, 
the reaction had come. He had accredited Mrs. Ford with 
natural feeling in this one quarter ; he was angry that she 
had let things come to such a pass ; he must be very tactful, 
— patient in winning back the dear child to her normal 
se 


‘She was young dnd in love once,” he went on, lightly. 
“* When she said ‘half an hour’ she Jeft a wide margin in 
her mind, and for ours. She smiled meaningly at me in 
naming the time. She was never so cordial to me before 
thisevening. She had a way in her former days of looking 
at me as if I were a thief and a robber who had climbed 
over the fence into her sheepfold. Not that I blamed her, 
even then. I should grow murderous if anybody showed 
an inclination to steal you from me. But it is an immense 
comfort that she looks more indulgently upon me.” 

** She is very, very sorry for you.” 

Her face was turned away; she was passing her disen- 
gaged hand up and down the marble column by which she 
stood, in abstraction or embarrassment. Her voice and 
manner were oddly changed. Still, he took up the words 
cheerily. 

“She is awfully good. 
her pity since the Thanksgiving day, when, as you say, we 
were so happy together. ut to-night I would not change 
places—were — alive—with any one of the mighty men 
upon the pedestals over there. If I could see you well and 
bright in—and you will be, as soon as you rally from 
the rocking in the cradle of the deep—I should have few un- 
fulfilled desires. Ah, Nelly pet, even you, with all your 
wealth of feeling and constancy of devotion, cannot tell 
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I don’t deny that I have needed 


what the affection of a woman like yourself is to a man who 
has ventured his all of earthly hope and wishes in his love 
for her. Busy as I have been since our parting—and no 
beaver ever worked harder—there has not been one waking 
hour or minute when the thought of you was not with me, 
inspiring me to more earnest effort in my business, neutral- 
izing temptation until it ceased to be temptation, purifyin 
what was base within me, and strengthening the little 

ou found when your holy influence came to regenerate my 
ife. Let me talk it out, dearest; it has been pent up so 
long. It is not the raving of a newly born love, but the 
plain speech of an honest man who has loved you for three 
years, and loved and honored you the more with every day 
that showed him more clearly what you are—the embodi- 
ment of goodness and sweetness and loyalty.” 

“Ob, don’t! don’t! Larry, you break my heart ! 
can I tell him? how can I tell him?” 
The full purport of the outcry did not reach him, for she 

had covered her face with both hands, swaying and moan- 
ing in mortal pain of mind and body. The single-hearted 
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lover, perplexed and aghast, was at the end of his loving 
arts. He stood still, watching her until the brief paroxysm 
spent itself. There was a strange likeness to her mother 


in the abrupt uplift of her head and the quality of her voice 
as she faced him. 

*] have a story to tell you, Larry, not out of ancient but 
of modern history. I was never fond of romances, you 
know. Life has been a thoroughly prosaic affair with me— 
except for the episode of our acquaintanceship.” 

“Episode! Oh, Nelly!” 

‘*T am choosing my words carefully. I cannot recollect 
the time when my mother and I were not pinched by pov- 
erty. 1 cannot recollect a time when she was not making 
continual sacrifices for me. I began to comprehend this 
when, as a little child, 1 saw her shabby while I was well 
dressed. She almost starved herself that I might have a 
good education, trying all the while to persuade me that she 
was comfortable and contented. My graduation dress was 
bought with money she earned by taking in plain sewing— 
secretly, lest 1 should refuse to take the price of her toil. 
Oh, my dear, patient, heroic mother! if I forget what you 
have done and suffered for me, may the Lord forget me !” 

‘* Amen!” uttered Farrar, fervently, as she paused, choked 
by the energy of her emotion. 

She tossed her hands outward in a strange gesture, that 
might signify renunciation or acceptance. 

“I knew you would say it! I told her that, at whatever 
cost to yourself, you would ring true. My letters have not 
been regular for the past two or three months—have they, 
Larry ? You wrote of your regret at missing several that 
should have reached you, and blamed the irregularity of 
foreign mails. You thought, too, that they were short and 
hurtied, because I had my hands full of so many other 
things. My letter announcing our intention of coming 
abroad was a mere note. I could not make it longer with- 
out telling you what my pen refused to write—what my 
tongue has been trying to say ever since my mother sent me 
with you for the express purpose of telling you. She is al- 
ways thoughtful and ready to relieve me of dreaded tasks. 
She offered to see you, in my place, and to break it to you, 
but I told her that she could trust me. I could not let it 
come to you through any lips but mine. Larry, I am on my 
wy to Paris to buy my wedding-clothes!” 

y the time the words had left her tongue Lawrence had 
caught her in his arms and was covering her face with rapt- 
urous kisses, broken ejaculations of gratitude and delight 
mingling with less articulate murmurs, 

‘*This is a surprise, and a glorious surprise !" he cried, 
laughing aloud in the ecstasy of relief and happiness. 
““ Why, sweetheart, your preamble almost frightened me. 
I could not divine what was coming. You witch ! what an 
actress, and what a tease you are! Ah! a thousand bless- 
ings on the mother, and a thousand times ten thousand upon 
the daughter, who contrived the trick! Why, Nelly, see 
here; I am going to Paris next week to spend a fortnight 
or more. ~ We'll see the city together, and I'll help you 
with your shopping. Do you recollect how we u to 
promise ourselves the fun of getting bargains at wholesale 
in New York? It’s better than a fairy tale that we should 
be doing it, really and truly, and in Paris! That uncle of 
yours is a trump !” 

She fairly pushed him away now ; even by London moon- 
light he could see that she had grown deadly white. 

** You don’t understand me!” she gasped, hoarsely. ‘I 
am not to marry you, but a man of my mother’s and my 
uncle’s choosing. I met him in New York at Christmas. 
My uncle sent for us as soon as my mother was able to sit 
up after her illness. He was very kind to us. I do not 
know what we would have done but for him last winter. 
Mr. Mebane is his partner. He is a widower, and very rich 
—tricher than my uncle. He came over in the steamer with 
us. He will be at the hotel when I go back. My mother 
will never be able to work for her living again. She will 
have a Juxurious home in my—in our house as long as she 
lives. Now, you know all !’ 

There was no reply, and she resumed, after a pause, fal- 
teringly: 

‘Don’t curse me in your heart, Larry, or hate me. You 
must see that I could not act otherwise. You don't know 
what a sordid, bitter, humiliating thing poverty is. J do,” 
her voice rising into energetic protest—‘ and I tell you 
frankly that I am téred—tired to death of it, and all that it 
brings with it !” 

Silence as of sudden death fell between them as the 
sharp cry died away. In her excitement she had come out 
into the broad moonlit area between the central columns, 
leaving him in partial obscurity; but through the dusk she 
could see the glow of wide eyes that fastened upon her, 
holding hers with a sort of fearful fascination. The roll of 
the organ rose above the hum of the street. Both heard it 
without listening consciously—a slow movement, accentu- 
ated by a regular beat of bass notes, like the toll of a “ pass- 
ing bell.” 

**Is this true, or another ingenious trick ?” asked Law- 
rence, after an awful minute had lagged by. 

She was her mother’s daughter, and had the answer 
ready. It began in her mother’s voice, and quavered ever 
so slightly as she proceeded : 

** As true as that I have loved you, and meant—and 7 
—to marry you. I cannot afford to marry for love. You 
must go your pe and I mine.” 

He laughed still, but as she had never heard him laugh 
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ore. 
** Finish the sentence with, ‘ And may the Lord have mercy 
upon our souls!’ That rounds up the ‘episode’ neatly.” 
He walked to the far end of the portico and back again 
twice, head bent and hands knotted together behind his 
back, before he spoke again. When he halted and con- 








fronted her, she fairly quailed at the livid 
sternness of the face usually frank and genial. 

I have heard of your new fiancé in busi 
ness circles,” he said, bitterly. “ His name 
is Charles Mebane, isn’t it ?” 

An inclination of the head assented. 

** Another coincidence, as I shall show pres 
ently. You were wise not to let your mother 
tell me the story; I should have disbelieved it 
had it come from her, or from any one be 
sides yourself. I make no protest against 
what has been decided upon in council by 
yourself, your mother, and the wealthy firm 
of Mebane & Hasbrouck. I do not compete 
with such bidders as the gentlemen I have 
named, I quite comprehend why you kept 
me prattling of the traditions of this church 
and the statues over there, and enticed me 
to take part in the comedy of The Country 
When forced to the point you 
shrank from telling the truth to the man who 
brought to this meeting a heart overflowing 
with love and hope such as you are incapa 
ble of appreciating. And when you let me 
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hold you in my arms, when you suffered my 
kisses as your betrothed husband, you were | 
pledged, fast and firm, to marry another man | 


~-had g 
the 
bro 


riven security that you would fulfil 
contract by accepting the money that 
vad | 


wht you abr« 


‘Larry! I did not think it was in you to be 
so cruel; this is unmanly, brutal! 

The piteous cry moved him to greater 
hardness He spoke deliberately every 
word was cuttingly emphatic. She had 
stirred bis soul to the least worthy dregs 
The stream she had thought bright and 


sweet to its lowest depths cast up mire and 
dirt in witness against the violence she had 
done 


“I told you that you did not know me. 
It is equally true that I did not know you 
Why "—with a savage sneer of self-disdain— 

1 would not speak in your ears the name 
of the poor wretch for whose soul the bells 
in that steeple call upon passers-by to pray! 
It seemed. profanation to mention Nell 
Gwynne, a king's mistress, to you who were 
all purity, between whom and her was a great 
gulf, not to be passed even by thought. Upon 
my soul, [ think ber the better woman of the 
two in the sight of God ! 


‘‘Lawrence Farrar, do you understand 
that you are insulting me 7" 
“Insulting Aer, rather. Her Charles was 


a monarch; her morals were the morals of 
that monarch’s time ; her sale of herself at 
the highest market price was the bargain of 
the day Nor have I ever heard that she 
broke faith with a humbler lover when she 
went to her royal suitor. You are a traitor 
as well asa trader. Glossitoveras you will 
as your mother does, as your world will 
—thisisthe naked truth. Your mother loves 
you too well to let you marry a poor man 
for love. She has no scruples against selling 
you, body and soul, to a rich man, and you 
consent to the sale. Nell Gwynne was more 
womanly than either of you. She was peni 
tent, and cried to Heaven for mercy upon her 
sinful soul; you insult the name of virtue by 
dressing up your sin as a pious duty.” 


She was weeping now, leaning weakly 
against the marble pillar; the terrible sobs 


that convulsed her were pitiful to hear 


did not approach her until he heard his name. 


called brokenly 
I am here,” he said, coldly, standing a 

little aloof, his hands still knotted behind his 
back 

She put out one of hers, blindly by reason 
of her tears, and grasped the lapel of his 
coat 

‘I love you, Larry; 

He did not move 

‘‘] prefer to doubt 
stances.” 

With a mad impulse she cast herself upon 
his breast, clinging there as for life 

‘Larry, dear Larry! you cut me to the 
soul, but I do love you—you only! J will 
go with you anywhere—to the world’s end! 


please believe that.” 


it—in the circum 


Anywhe re and now ! 
Hie undid the embrace 
chilling ceremony, 
his arm 
Then, if you will 
you back to the Hétel 


lifted his hat in 
and drew her hand within 


vermit me, I will take 
Métropole, your moth 


er, and Mr. Mebane. ‘The half-hour is more 
than up, and lovers, even elderly widowers, 
are proverbially impatient of unnecessary de- 
lays.” 
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completely remedied by it. 





lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


Received highest honors—Worid’s Fair. 
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SLEEP AND REST 


Are out of the question with Eczema. 


It is an agony of agonies. 
A torture of tortures. 


It is an itching and burning of the skin 


almost beyond endurance. 


It is thousands of pin-headed vesicles 
filled with an acrid fluid, ever form- 


ing, ever bursting, ever flowing 


upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin 
is exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humili- 
ates more than all other 
skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its 
most numerous victims. 

They are often born with it. 

Most remedies and the best 
physicians generally fail 
even to relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more 
than cure Eczema, it 
would be entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind. 

It not only cures but 


A single application is often suffi- 
instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point 


‘cient to afford 


to a speedy cure. 


CUTICURA works wonders because 
it is the most wonderful skin 


cure of modern times. 


Sold throughout the world. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50 cents; 
cents; RESOLVENT, $1. 








IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


o most of the successful things, and 
especially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Therefore for sat- 
isfactory results 
in your cooking 
get the genuine 
with this signa- 
tare In blue: 








VIOLETS 


Why not grow your own “ Darlings of the April rain"? 


Double—Fragrant—English. 


Ten nice plants sent, postpaid, on receipt of S0c. | 
or & for $1.00, 


Full enltural directions sent 


GEORGE SALTFORD, 


Distance no object. 


Violet Specialist, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


CLEAN WALLS, cents 


For Fifty Cents we will send 3 by mail post- 
, & box of Crozet’s Wall Paper Cleaner,a ng 4 
“that cannot _— 


ibly 
which anyone 
dirt and makes a look ‘like new. Full directions 
with every box. Crozet 
wall pa Fal paper by North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Pak Wall IS. = md a specialty. Send 10 
cents for sam ple o 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


On the other 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, | 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


The gums are made healthy by its 


SOAP, 25 
Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

“All about the Skin, Scalp and Blood,” free. 
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FROM THE MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


Use CUTICURA SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest 
and most refreshing 
of nursery soaps, 
but it contains deli- 
cate emollient prop- 
erties which purify 
and beautify the 
skin, and prevent 
skin blemishes, oc- 
casioned by imper- 

fect cleansing and impure soap. 








The New [lodel 
First 
Reader ss 


::: 1s. a book for the Nursery. It has 77 
colored pictures, all of a high order of ex- 
cellence of phases of life, most attractive, 
entertaining and instructive. It is posi- 
tively fascinating and causes the child to 
learn and remember, 

: : It is strictly a book for the home; for 
children of from 3 to 6 years of age. 


Most popular Child Book 
in America 


: : Thousands sold. Get it at the book- 


store, or postpaid 
35 cts 


by mail for 


Geo. Sherwood & Co. Pubtishers 
298 sna Avenue 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


GRAND 


SPRING OPENING 


March 21, 22, and 23. 





Exquisite Fabrics of 


every Variety 
Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Millinery 


DO NOT MISS COMING 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 
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hay Soft, White Skin. 


Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, 
blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish 
Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or 
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drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 
your full Post-office address to 


MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohic. x 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


| Roche's } Herbal al Embrocat ation. 
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, Troubles, and all 
Chronic Diseases, by ourtm 
proved Life Givi Elee- 


trte gto Aqerenres te 1 


B. BR. BLISS ELECTRIC co., 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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| ™ 9 any Sea Baking Powder 


Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


























SUPPLEMENT. 


INCROYABLE BOW. 


See illustration on page 222. 

SCARF of cream Liberty silk fifty inches long and a 

quarter of a yard wide is employed for this bow. It 
is edged with deep cream lace scantily gathered on, and is ar- 
ranged, as illustrated, in a bow with short loops and long 
ends. 

SPRING HATS AND BONNETS. 

bee bonnet Fig. 1 is of shirred beige-colored silk muslin, 

edged with spangled jet trimming. The front has a 
coronet above a narrow downturned brim; behind it the 
bonnet is trimmed with a black lace bow and a bunch of vi- 
vlets. A smaller bunch is at the back ; a pair of black lace 
barbes forms strings. 

The black straw Amazon hat, Fig. 2, is trimmed with yel 
low velvet, spreading in two large loops at the front, with a 
cross-piece held in a steel buckle and an écru lace fan be- 
tween them. More of the lace isat the back, below a bunch 
of greenish-yellow blossoms. 

The hat Fig. 3 is of beige-colored chip, with dark olive 
border lines. The shape of the untrimmed hat is shown in 
Fig.5. A scarf of olive velvet encircles the crown, caught 
with ornamental pins on the left side, while on the right is 





Fig. 4.—UN?TRIMMED SPRING AND SUMMER Hats. 


Fig. t.—Rispep Woot Gown TxRimMeD wit VELVET. 































































































































































Fig. 1.—Spxine Bonnet ror Evpger.y Lapy. 





Fig. 3.—Tromep Carp Har. 


a bow of beige-colored ribbon, together with two 
bunches of primroses ; a third bunch of primroses 
is at the back, where there is a bow with long 
ends. The band across the inside of the back is 
covered with velvet, and a ribbon bow is under the 
front 

A group of untrimmed hats and bonnets is 
shown in Fig. 4. The hat with the cone-shaped 
crown and brim turned up at the front, at the top 
of the group, is of striped fancy straw in white and 
pale pink. A small bonnet shown has a black and 
white striped straw crown, with a waved frill at 
the fold, and a brim of notched fancy straw. The 
little toque bonnet is of brown straw, with a rim 
of scalloped straw. A boat-shaped hat with up- 
turned brim that points slightly at the front and 
back is of white rough straw. Brown and white 
variegated rough straw is used for a wider-brimmed 
hat turned upward on the left side. A little bon 
net with peaked crown folded over at the tip is of 
golden-brown straw with straw lace brim. 

Fig. 5 shows an untrimmed bat of the same 
shape as Fig. 3, in gold-colored straw striped with 
black near the edge. 

An untrimmed Amazon hat similar to Fig. 2, of 
light-colored straw, is shown in Fig. 6. 


TO TEST SILK. 

6 by know good silk from bad is, the experts tell 

us, among the few things that are easier done 
than said. But here are a few simple rules, de- 
rived from the kuowledge of one of these same 
experts, that may help to save the inexperienced 
from the goodly outside which so often falsehood 
hath in silk. 

Especially black silk, the dear delight of the 
economist, the wildest extravagance of the spin 
ster. As there is no other fabric so much the liv- 
ery of genteel poverty, so also there is no other 
in which it is less safe to invest your money with- 
out due and proper care. The first, the greatest 
safeguard is never to let yourself be beguiled into 
buying very cheap black silk, no matter what pre- 
text may be set forward to excuse the cheapness, 
Though it is barely possible that bankrupt sales 
may now and then furnish a genuine bargain in 
the fabric, the possibility is so very slender as to 
warrant the advice of going without if you cannot 
pay a fairish price 

Costliness, though, is no guarantee of excel- 
lence. A good plan is to-buy an eighth-yard and 
test it in the leisure of your home. It may seem 
a waste to those who need to count every penny, 
but will prove an excellent investment if it pre- 
vents a bad bargain. The first thing to do is to try 
and tear it, both lengthwise and crosswise. If it 
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=~ way readily in either direction, be sure either that the 
ye has destroyed the strength, or that the thread is composed 
in part of what is known technically as silk waste. Pure 
silk, properly dyed, is the strongest known fibre. Nearly all 
the cheaper dyes, particularly the dark and black ones, have 
a basis of metallic salts that eat into and weaken what they 
color. 

Next test the firmness of the weave by scraping diagonal- 
ly across the fabric with the thumb nail. If it is durable 
and worth buying, the threads will not slip for any amount 
of manipulation. Otherwise the thumb nail will soon make 
a space of loose threads as big as itself. 

After that ravel out a bit of the silk and look carefully 
at the quality of both warp and woof. Sometimes a pure 
silk warp has heavily loaded woof. At others, especially in 
satin weaves, so much of the woof as comes on the surface 
is of pure silk with inferior backing. The pure silk, un- 
loaded, is of a lively lustre, and very soft to the touch. If 
the lustre has been artificially produced, the fibre feels harsh 
and brittle. If it is silk but loaded with metallic dye, the 
fibre looks like cotton, but is somewhat softer. t 
Another test of quality is to pull out threads both ways, 





Fig. 5.—Yetuow Straw Har 
BORDERED WITH BLACK. 





Fig. 2.—Recerrion TorLetre ror ELverty Lapy. 


and try their strength between your fingers. That is, catch 
them with both hunds about an inch apart, give a quick 
outward jerk, and note the force necessary to break them. 
Then try to tear the silk a the lines that the threads came 
out of. If it parts so difficultly that there are puckers along 
the tear, it is proof that it will wear decently well. 

The supreme test of all, though, for either weighting or 
adulteration of fibre, is to burn a fragment of the stuff, and 
also some ravellings of it. If it is pure and properly dyed, 
it will take fire with difficulty, even when held directly in 
flame. lt will go out almost as soon as the flame is with- 
drawn, leaving ashes that are nearly jet black. 

On the other band, weighted silk is almost dangerously 
inflammable. It takes fire readily, and once burning will 
smoulder through the piece, leaving ashes that keep the 
shape of the cloth, and are of a light yellowish-red color. 
If there is cotton mixed with the fibre, the smell of the 
smoke will betray it 

The requisites of a thoroughly good silk are strength, 
smoothness, lustre, and richness, without weight, no matter 
how thick the texture. Adulteration invariably causes a 
harsh feeling. In heavy weaves, such as brocade, it is par- 
ticularly important to see that the foundation is of sound 


firm silk, as otherwise the fabric will vot repay the cost of, 


making. 
THE CARE OF THE AGED. 

| N one of the best passages of Walter Besant’s tale of The 

Rebel Queen we ave shown the interior of a but moder. 
ately well.todo Jewish family in one of the most crowded 
quarters of London. ‘The central figure is an old man near- 
ing the farther confines of a century, tremulous, forgetting 
much of the present, and needing to be tended and’ fed as 
carefully and as frequently as a little child. Leading a life 
absolutely worthless from the utilitarian’s point of view, he 
is yet revered am! cherished by his children and their chil- 
dren's children. ‘To all of them an object of love and rever- 
ence, aod himself proud and happy because he has served 
his generation aceording to his lights, and is now reaping 
his reward in the love that surrounds him, believing that 
his descendants shall also reap that which is promised to 
those who ‘‘ honor” their parents, he can think of nothing 
better than that their days also may be ‘‘ long in the land.” 

And truly there is nothing in this world of mingled smiles 
and tears more beautiful and more desirable than an honored 
old age. There is no family that is not made happier by 
the continued presence of a venerable member. Sometimes, 
indeed, a cloud may be cast upon failing years by one of the 
many accidents which lessen the powers of enjoyment or 
dull the faculties of the mind. These sad cases we will not 
now consider. We wish only to think of the more numer- 
ous lives that, with intelligent care, may have before them 
years of tranquil happiness for them and for us—years in 
which to minister to them becomes an inexpressible joy to 
those who have the privilege. 

Every one knows that after the threescore-and-ten mile- 
stone bas been passed the accidents which tend to shorten 
life seem to occur with an appalling frequency. Yet very 
many of them are needless with but the exercise of ordinary 
prudence; but this prudence can rarely be expected from 
the aged one. Because ‘‘father” seems still strong and 
well, and at seventy is erect and active, bearing his silvered 
locks lightly over ruddy cheek and flashing eye, he may be 
allowed to forget, but those who love him should ever re 
member, that his vital organs have no longer the endurance 
and elasticity of youth. He may be ambitious to still bear 
the burden and heat of the day, to carry as heavy loads of 
care and responsibility as of yore. But gently, and by im 
perceptible degrees, he should be relieved of them. We 
will not tell him that we are lifting the burdens from his 
shoulders, but will gradually steal them away; and even 
while we are doing so tears silently suffuse our eyes, because 
we see that, much as we have lightened the burden, he is 
unconscious of the change, for the weight is still om as 
ever in proportion to his decreasing strength. ith the 
dear ‘‘mother” it is the same. She is more weary now, 
with one-half her daily tasks taken from her willing but 
weakening hands, than she was a few years ago in bearing 
the full portion. 

This gradual lightening of cares, toils, responsibilities, or 
even pleasures, is of paramount necessity. If it is not done, 
the children who are so fondly proud to see the beloved fa- 
ther depart to his daily business as cheerily as ten years ago 
will almost surely some day receive the shock of seeing him 
brought home, perhaps, to pass immediately away from earth, 
or perhaps to linger for months or years,a wreck of his 
former seif. Or the daughters, who have leaned so- long 
upon the beloved mother’s unfailing arm that they have not 
realized the insidious work of years, may be wakened by a 
similaremisfortune. At this moment we are syimpathizing 
with the sorrowing daugiters of one of those instances 
known as a “ oonteatel woman for her age.” Sie was in- 
deed a wonder. She was the active head of a large house- 
hold, persisting in overseeing all its concerns, doing her own 
marketing, paying all household bills, attending all her ac- 
customed church services, and bearing her old and a ver 
prominent part in society and charitable work. Her health 
had always been good, and at seventy-three still seemed, and 
was, as perfect as ever. But the wonderful mechanism of 
our bodies is subject to wear, and even while all the busy 
wheels are whirling to their full capacity, and apparently 
without friction, some little part, perhaps unconsciously in- 
jured years before, has been wearing faster than the rest. 

In the case spoken of there was the rupture of a small 
blood-vessel in the brain, and all the busy mental faculties 
were stopped; the bright, happy, loving disposition became 
irritable and peevish; she who bad ever been both a tower 
of strength and a mine of comfort to children, grandchil- 
dren, and friends was suddenly become restless, querulous, 
miserable. She was adored by her family, but she had not 
realized her own danger, and they were so accustomed to 
submitting «ll matters to her decision that they had not seen, 
when the time had come, that she, who had so long and so 
wisely reigned supreme, must, for her own good, and their 
blessed privilege of retaining her presence with them, retire 
from many of the active duties of her happy sovereignty. 

Yet such retirement should be gradual, To break off at 
once from all the habits of an active life is to invite senility. 
There must be a substitution of one set of employments by 
another of a less arduous, if possible of a more pleasurable, 
kind. Without objects of interest one can hardly choose 
but become melancholy ; this affects digestion, and the 
nutritive system once impaired, strength decreases with 
alarming rapidity. 

Thus it is that the first efforts of those who wish to keep 
with them as long as possible the ones so dear, so inexpres.- 
sibly dear, to them, should be directed to lightening their 
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accustomed burdens; their next, to providing them with 
everything which they can enjoy without fatigue. 

They require careful watching, these blessings, to 
make sure that they are not overtired by even pleasant 
things; = so gentle should be this watching that the objects 
of it shall not be made disagreeably aware of the loving sur- 
veillance. It pleases them to be guatded, but it is far from 
agreeable if the guardian becomes the jailor—if ‘‘ father” 
becomes aware that he must not do this or that, or ‘“ mother” 
feels that she shall not be allowed to go when and where she 
will. 

It is often so difficult to realize how great is the actual de- 
crease in the strength of who bear their years lightly, 
and it is so sorrowful to see them dropping one by one their 
little duties and pleasures, that it is always a temptation to 
urge them not to relinquish the daily drive or walk, the 
dear church service, the meetings of beloved societies, or the 
receiving of agreeable visitors. Yet this temptation should 
be unfailingly resisted. Any observant person can recall 
many instances where the birthday parties given to the 
aged, or large family gatherings, or any other forms of en- 
tertainment involving unaccustomed excitement, have been 
followed by periods of prolonged depression, if not by cun- 
sequences immediately fatal. 

tt may be oy gesoene that any person who in earlier 
days has manifested energy and force of character will ever 
preserve enough of these qualities to induce him to perse- 
vere in making, without urgence, ve effort of which he 
is capable. Realizing, as they must do, that any duty or 
pleasure once relinquished in all probability will never be 
resumed, the aged cling to old habits, employments, and en- 
joyments with a pathetic tenacity. Hence it should be the 
constant study of those who are privileged to care for them 
to keep them rather behind than above their capacities of 
accomplishment. An instance of the unwisdom of a con- 
trary course occurred recently. A lady of eighty-four 
years, whose health had always been remarkably good, con- 
tracted a slight cold. Her daughter, writing about the cir- 
cumstances, says: ‘The cold was so slight that the doctor 
thought little of it, and therefore I did not think it wise to 
indulge her in ber desire to remain in bed. I urged her to 
get up on Saturday morning, and ‘she remained up all day, 
but complained of feeling tired. On Sunday I coaxed her 
to get up in the morning, as usual, but she complained so 
much of fatigue that I helped her to undress about 4 P.m., 
and sent for the doctor. He came, and said that although 
her cold was so slight, her strength was decreasing rapidly 
under it, and she should not have been urged to exert ber- 
self. Before morning she had passed away. We had all 
greatly overestimated her strength.” Judging from per- 
sonal observation, this beloved mother might have been 
spared several years longer bad her natural energy of char- 
acter been repressed instead of encouraged. 

After guarding against over-exertion, perhaps the thing 
of next importance is the food. Mentally the aged may and 
often do continue to grow as long as life remains. This is 
one of the facts which tend to prove that our minds are to 
survive our bodies. But physically we must, all of us, as 
our years increase, enter upon a state of second childhood— 
a condition in which the physical needs become much the 
same as those of little children. 

Aged persons require the simplest and sometimes the most 
highly concentrated forms of nourishment, served in smaller 
quantities, and more frequently than in youth and middle 
age. A small amount of easily assimilated food once in 
four hours, by night as well as by day, is not too often for 
the aged, save in cuses of exceptional strength. Meats, even 
of the best sorts, seem to become both less ‘palatable and less 
digestible; yet the red juice of slightly brotled beefsteak is 
readily assimilated and highly nutritive; much more’so than 
any amount of soups or beef extracts, even those which are 
best prepared. A table-spoonful of this freshly expressed 
beef juice, accompanied by a crust of stale bread, should be 
given about twice in the twenty-four hours. “ From two to 
six ounces of milk, either peptonized, or with a teaspoonful 
of lime-water or a little Vichy water, as may seem to be in- 
dicated by the patient's conditions, also twice in the same 
length of time. Two meals of the simpler sorts of solid 
foods during the same period are usually enough for the 
weakened digestive powers of the aged—one at the ac- 
customed breakfast-time, the other at about four or five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Fresh fruits or vegetables are 
popularly supposed to be the best of all forms of food, but 
experience does not indicate that they are always, or often, 
valuable articles of diet for very young children or the aged. 
These articles are subject to speedy fermentation, and the 
digestive powers at either extreme of life do not seem to be 
great enough to assimilate them with sufficient rapidity to 
prevent this occurrence. The most serious results have 
often followed the use of uncooked fruits and fresh vege- 
tables by old persons—results similar to those which in 
children we call cholera infantum. In fact, the dietary of 
the aged is nearly as limited as that of children under three 
= of age. This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

fery frequently the objects of our solicitude will rebel 
against the restrictions, but they are nevertheless extremely 
essentiul in at least eight cases out of ten. 

Both milk and cream appear to be readily assimilated al- 
ways—especially the cream—and the latter is usually rel- 
ished better than the former. It is best if eaten with some 
favorite cereal food, or bread, or frhits cooked without too 
much sugar. Breads that are prepared with baking-pow- 
ders, such as tea biscuits or Graham gems, often appear to 
agree better than even the best of that which is raised with 
yeast, probably because the latter ferments more quickly. 

It is really a difficult matter to provide food that shall be 
at once palatable and safe for an aged person, because the 
appetite has long been accustomed to be stimulated by foods 
which the digestive powers can no longer assimilate. Asa 
usual thing, they become increasingly sensible of the injuri- 
ous effects of tea and coffee, and they do not crave the same 
degree of strength in these beverages which they once did. 
Pastry, cnkes, and other sweets are unsafe, and ordinaril 
the taste fur them decreases. Eggs are invaluable, seovid- 
ing, always, that the white is never allowed to cook long 
enough to become leathery. One, and sometimes two, eggs 
daily were given to one old lady for a period of five years 
without causing any disinclination or inconvenience. Yet 
if an egg were allowed to become ever so slightly hardened 
in cooking she felt the ill result. 

It is of great importance to provide as much of variety as 
possible within the limits to which the once active body is 
now principally confined. This may be effected by unob- 
trusively changing, one at a time, and with’ care not to re- 
move articles with which tender associations are woven, the 
little ornaments scattered about the room, or the pictures on 
the walls, and by the frequent or continual presence of either 
cut or growing flowers ; but, best of all, by bringing to our 
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dear ‘‘ shut-in” in due succession the latest 


these may be aloud. 
comes particularly hard, but efforts at furnishing amusing 
occupations should never cease. should never be 


upon the fact that they bave no a an active share in the 
pursuits which once so interested them. Te this end, 
” ye pment! bag rege gh room” should be sought 
at all hours of ay by all the younger members of the 
family—not too many of at once, but never leaving the 
“shut-in” long alone, and hoy bringing the fresh breezes 
from without, and none of its barsh or bitter blasts. One 
old gentleman, who lingered long with the devoted sons and 
daughters to whom he had been a most loving father, suid 
to me one day, with a smile of mingled tenderness and mirth, 
**T don’t know how it is, but it seems to me that the world 
must be getting to be a much less sorrowful place than it 
used to be.” The remark almost brought tears to my eyes, 
because it showed what loving pains must be _ taken by 
his family to keep from him all things that could annoy or 
sudden, for I knew that they had their own full share of the 
world’s burdens to carry. 

Of highest importance is it to see that the aged secure 
abundant sleep. Like little children, they waken early, and 
are the better for an eurly breakfast, but it will be wise to 
serve it to them before rising. Then let them read or be 
read to for a while, and they will fall asleep, sometimes hav- 
ing a long and refreshing nap before ten o'clock. After 
this is the best time for a bath, carefully administered, and 
after it the dear one is in i condition for one of bis light 
meals, followed by an airing. Later in the duy he will, if 
unnoticed, drop off of himself into one or two naps of half 
an hour each, and nine in the evening is as late an hour as 
he will care to be out of bed, unless he be unduly stimulated. 

Personally perhaps all of us would prefer to drop sud- 
denly in the midst of life’s activities, but we cannot choose 
for ourselves. The best that we can do is to guard against 
all those things which tend to bring on any of the lingering 
forms of brain decay which are infinitely worse than death. 
That this can be done in at least some cuses would seem to 
be proved by the alleged fact that while sudden deaths are 
more frequent than formerly, cases of senility are not nearly 
as common in proportion to the number of persons who live 
to be over seventy years as they were fifty years ago. The 
change is attributed by physicians to the more intelligent 
care bestowed upon the aged. 

HELEN EvertTson SMITH. 


CHRISTENING PARTIES. 


praca. that fickle mistress of ceremonies, has of late 
revived the caudle party, and to the present generation 
it has the attraction of nove 7 

It is a pretty custom for young mother to summon 
her friends to rejoice with her over her recently found hap- 
piness, and to their welcome for the new member of her 
household. 

Babies who have the good taste to come in the spring- 
time are more generally distinguished for this bonor. Na- 
ture herself gives the little one a warmer welcome than she 
could have done earlier in the season, and scatters blossoms 
broadcast. 

The time chosen for a christening party is usually when 
the child is five or six weeks old. The ceremony is oftenest 
performed in church, and friends are invited afterwards to 
the house, as in the case of a wedding, but many hesitate to 
expose the wee frail treasure to the possible inclemency of 
the weather, and request the clergyman to baptize the child 
at its own home. 

The rooms should be decked with flowers as profusely as 
possible. In the cities florists will loan daisy-plants, Easter 
lilies, palms, and ferns for a daylight entertainment at half 
the price charged when the plants are to be subjected to the 
deleterious effects of gas, and in the country nothing more 
daintily exquisite for decoration can’ be imagined than 
sprays and small branches of apple blossom and lilies-of- 
the-valley. 

The infant’s toilette is the next consideration, and the 
“ porte-bébé” solves all difficulties. The long and elaborate 
christening robe is a thing of the past. The supreme ques- 
tion—uppermost in the mamma’s mind—‘‘ whether the baby 
will be good ” during the ordeal of being taken awkwardly 
in hand by those unaccustomed to such offices, is best solver! 
by making the child comfortable. Lying at ease on a pretty 
lace-trimmed pillow the little limbs are slipped into a sort 
of pocket, formed by a daintily ornamented coverlid attached 
to the pillow on three sides. A wide satin ribbon is tied 
around the precious bundle, its ends meeting in a bow at the 
child’s waist. A ‘‘ posy” has always been one of the essen- 
tials of the baptismal toilette. A single Easter lily as 
bouquet-holder, filled with hot-house daisies or lilies-of-the- 
valley, and tucked in at the little waist-band, is simple and 
appropriate. 

A pretty tea gown is worn by the mamma, while the 
guests come in visiting dress. 

After the ceremony of receiving the little one officially 
into ‘‘ Christ’s flock,” a few moments are allowed for cou- 
gratulation to the parents and admiration of the baby, when 
a little music generally follows. 

Some beautiful and famous ‘lullaby ” is suitable to such 
an occasion, and the choice is a large one for either voice or 
piano. If nothing appropriate to babyhood be selected, the 
music should be of a religious character. 

The prettiest thing I ever heard at a christening was a 
duet sung by the F pgs mother at the piano and a fresh 
young voice behind a screen of flowers. The words were 
those of George Macdonald’s touching little poem — , 
‘Where did Fan come from, baby dear?” the mother ask- 
ing the questions, and the answers given by the voice (be- 
hind the flowers) of a little girl about ten years old. 

Caudle is served after the music—to those who like it. 
It is a very thin oatmeal porridge, boiled to a jelly with 
wine, spices, and raisins, after which it is thinned, sweetened, 
and served hot in cups. As it is not palatable to every one, 
it may be better to substitute for it such light refreshments 
as are usually offered at an afternoon tea. 

The table, decorated with Easter lilies and tall white 
candles without shades, has an effect of purity that is very 
lovely. All the cakes, bonbons, etc., should be white, and 
each guest may be presented with a tiny white bonbonniére, 
upon which the baby’s name is traced in silver or gold. 
The boxes may contain bonbons, according to taste, but the 
top layer at least should be of small smooth sugar almonds, 
known as “dragées de baptéme,” if one would be faithful 
to time-honored traditions. 

Mars. Burton Kinesianp. 
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rHE CALIFORNIA — 
Delicious as a Bunch aie 


The curative virtues of 
Grapes have been known 
for centuries, and their use 
during the season in Ger- 
many is widespread and 
popular. 


SANITAS GRAPE FOOD 


Is Unfermented, 
Concentrated, and 
Absolutely Pure, 


and is prepared from the 
juice of California’s choicest 
grapes, fully ripened. 

Vocalists will find it a 
superior aid to the throat 
and voice. 

Nervous people will find it sooth- 
ing and strengthening. 

Sufferers from impaired di- 
gestion will find its use grateful 
and nourishing. 


THE CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENCY, 145 Broadway, N Y. 
GENERAL PACIFIC AGENCY, 408 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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CRAPE-CURE 
of Ripe Grapes 
‘*Blue blood may be the 
sign of gentle birth, but 
rich, red blood is the sign 

of health,”’ 


Mothers with weak and 
sickly children will find 


SANITAS GRAPE FOOD 


invaluable both for themselves and 
their offspring. 

It is a most delightful and re- 
freshing beverage, and is positively 
non-alcoholic, fitting for the 
table or sacrament. 


IT IS NOT COSTLY 


The contents of a pint bottle, when properly diluted for 
use, are equal to one-half gallon of the food, and will cost 
but 65 cents at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s, It will 
not spoil, because it is 
concentrated. Send 
your address to any of 
our agencies and receive, 
postpaid, a booklet tell- 
ing all about Grape Food. 


New York Selling Agent, 
NORMAN BARBOUR, 77 Warren St. 


GRAPE FOOD CO. 


Los Gatos, California, Sy 














BUFFALO LITHIA 








DISEASES OF WOMEN 


In those affections peculiar to women, most beneficial results may be confidently expected 
from the free use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. In the enfeebled and exhausted condi- 
tions generally associated with such troubles, the peculiar nerve tonic and exhilarant properties of 
these Waters soon manifest themselves. 


organs. In many of the disorders peculiar to females it is almost specific in its action. 
hysteria where associated with derangement of the catamenia, it has great restorative power. 


In 


Dr. Wm. T. Howard, Professor of Diseases of Women and Children, in the University | 


of Maryland : 

“The BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS are much superior to the far-famed 
White Sulphur Springs in the abiding debility attendant upon tardy convalescence from 
grave acute diseases, and in all the affections peculiar to women that are reme- 
diable at all by mineral waters. 
seen the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the largest number of cases in 
a general way, I would unhesitatingly say, the Buffalo Lithia Springs, in Mecklenburg’Co,, Va.” 
The Late Dr. Joel Watkins, of Charlotte Court House, a former member of Medical 

College of Virginia, writes : 

‘* That which I have found in it most to commend is its almost specific action 
in many of the diseases of women, especially in functional disorders. It seems 
to be a great female regulator.” 

Dr. Wm. B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Va., at 
the time Resident Physician at the Springs, reports the following case : 

** Miss , aged sixteen, consulted me as to the use of the BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER; she was pale and emaciated, weighing but sixty-eight pounds. For 
several years she had suffered from a severe form of Dyspepsia with want of appetite, acid eruc- 
tation, Nausea and Vomiting after eating, Headache, Constipation, Hypochondriasis, etc. - She 
was put upon the Water and directions given as to her diet. During a stay of two months at 
the Springs, her digestion was restored, there was entire disappearance of other distressing 
symptoms and a return of the normal conditions. She gained largely ‘in flesh 





and left the Springs in good health, and soon afterwards weighed one hundred and | 


eight pounds.” 
Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, President Board of Health, State of Louisiana : 

‘I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER freely in affections of the Kidneys and 
Urinary passages particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria and in irritable condi- 
tions of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results have been such 
as to satisfy me of the extraordinary value of this Water in a large class of cases usually most 
difficult to treat.” 

Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N.C., Member of the Medical Society of North 
Carolina, Member of the American Medical Association, says : 

‘* The action of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 1, is that of a decided 
nerve tonic. Nervous Dyspepsia, with its train of distressing symptoms is promptly and perma- 
nently relieved by it. In many of the diseases peculiar to women—Irregularities, Sup- 

ression, and the many functional derangements resulting from 
Yhloro-Anzemic conditions, I prescribe this Water with almost the 
same confidence that I do Quinine in Chills and Fever. 
Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, formerly of Danville, Va, : 

“It is invaluable in many of the affections peculiar to women, 

especially in irregularities.” 





Water for sale by all Druggists. Pamphlet sent to any address 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 





The Water appears to act directly upon the nerve centres | 
of the pelvic viscera, imparting through them strength and tone to the neighboring tissues and | 


If I were called upon to state from what mineral watérs I have | 
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CRESCEN T Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be made and sold at the following prices: 





$ 28-inch. $ 26-inch, $ 24-inch, 
Ladies’ 36 Ibs. Ladies’... 31 Ibs. Girls’. . . 20 bs 
} Gentlemen's 30 “ Gentlemen's 27'< “ Boys. . . 2 “ 




















| We are represented in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
| Illustrated Catalogue FREE on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 
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A BIRTHDAY WISH. 


HAPPY birthday, Heaven send 
i Thy new year sweetness, oh, my friend. 
A golden blessing brim thy life; 
May abound, and joy be rife 
May hope 
And thy own heart be 


peace 
enrich, and plenty amile, 
glad the while, 
Thy gift to us of perfect love 

Makes every day a treasure-trove 


A KITCHEN IDEAL. 

T is not impossible that with all the other 
great things which are expected of it in 
the future electricity will 
the servant-girl question. Two-thirds of the 
trouble in relation to the difficulty of pro- 
viding manageable and intelligent help is in 
the fact that people of delicate tastes and re- 
fined habits hate the smoke and smut and 
general soil of the chimney-place, the polish- 
ing of stoves, the building of fires, the lifting 
a carrying and handling of coal, the sifting 
and emptying of ashes, with its flying dust, 


nd all the smootch and smear of that part 
nf the work. But now it is said that we are 
close upon an era that is to do away with 
everything of the sort. Indeed, the possibil 
ity has already arrived of cooking by elec 
tricity, the stoves and ovens and apparatus 


ll being fit 
waiting only 


for use, and the whole thing 
for its general adoption the 
have reached the 
working fluid can 
as gas and water 


time when matters shall 
point where the wonder 
be supplied to every house 
ure, even in many country towns, This va 
ried apparatus bakes, boils, and broils, and 
that with a nicety and perfection unknown 
to the smoky blaze. The ‘* Aladdin-oven” 
is, to all who know it, a great boon with its 
kerosene but when, instead of 
those, electricity is applied to it, as it can be, 
und that with automatic action, so that the 


sul blaze Ss: 


heat can be turned on or off at a given time, 
it becomes a ten-fold blessing. One of the 
ovens of this electrical apparatus has a ther 
mometer which registers the amount of heat, 
and is lighted within so that the whole 
operation of the cooking is visible from the 
start, and there is no anxious opening of 


doors at the very moment when the touch of | 


the 
quantity 


cold air makes the light soufflé fall. Any 
of heat can be applied, and the cur- 
rent is insulated so that the oven is not hot 
enough outside to scorch the apron; and 
even if it were not insulated the necessary 
number of volts to the current are too few to 
be of any danger. Many people can remem 
ber the general remonstrance that was made 
to the introduction of stoves: in the place of 
the open chimney, with crane and pothooks 
and skillets, and the rest of its rude para- 
phernalia; and many of the people of the 
generation just passing refused to have their 
beef baked in an oven, convinced that so all 


flavor and juice were destroyed, insisting on 
the ‘‘tin kitchen ” before an open fire to the 
last. Probably the same class of people will 


resist the electrical cooking apparatus when 

become possible to adapt it to com 
mon use. But just as possibly it will in time 
be accepted wherever it can advantageously 
be used. For alihough women are conserv 
ative, yet when they once see for themselves 
that a new thing is the best thing, they will 
have it, and they are very likely to declare 
for that which is to ease work of every de 


it bas 


sci. ption, 
is to most of them worse than work, the dis 
gust of dirt 
electricity, the back- breaking part of the 
labor is immensely lightened and a great 
portion of the soiling part is taken away, 
then girls of an entirely different class from 
that of the ordinary scullion may be willing 
to come into the bright, sweet kitchen of that 
lay 
may find it 
guide the 
by an unmanageable stove and all its anger- 
exciting and nerve-irritating heat 


easier to correct, reprove, and 





ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 


Friendly Regard 





ah. is mever en- 
yw \ tertained by 


~ the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 





little ones of 


Scatt’s me IL 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 


milk. Many mothers have 
rrateful knowledge of its 
yenefits to weak, sickly 
children 

d_by Sontt N. Nd sta 


accomplish one | 


marvel as great as the greatest—it will solve | p,,,,, ipal Philadelphia Cooking School : 


girl who is not made unmanageable | 





| Late Principal Boston. Cooking 


and is to do away with that which | 


When, cooking being done by | 


And even if they are not, the mistress | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Teacher 
of Cookery 


has critical audiences. Her 
cooking must be perfect. She 
can’t afford to make any fail- 
ures, and in her work she must 
use the best. 





‘*T am convinced Cleveland's is the purest 
baking powder made, and I have adopted it 
exclusively in my cooking schools and for daily 
household use.” 


chad ea 


Principal Boston Cooking School 

* The results obtained by the use of Cleve- 
land's Baking Powder have always been satis- 
fac tory.” 


Ta wn14 Way pe PSE 








Principal New York Cooking School : 

‘I prefer Cleveland's to others because it is | 
pure and wholesome, it takes less for the same 
baking, it never fails, and bread and cake keep 
their freshness and flavor.” 


f the *‘ Boston Cook Book”: 

**T have used GCleveland’s Baking Powder 
exclusively for several years, because I have 
found it what it claims to be, pure and whole- 
some. The results have been uniformly satis- 
factory.” 


Many fb baaoeba 


Schooé : 

‘* I prefer to use Cleveland's Baking Powder 
because I consider it perfectly wholesome and 
it has always given uniform results.” 


Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery : 
“I use Cleveland’s Baking Powder in my 
kitchen and class work.” 


Fi Mlle 


Author of ‘Common Sense in the Household” 

‘*I wish to say that I use and recommend 
one and only one baking powder, and that is 
Cleveland's.” 


anee Marland 
All leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on Domestic 





Author o 




















Science use Cleveland’s Baking | 


Powder. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzon1’s combines every element 


of beauty and puri 
It is ani SOR and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 


prove the a. ang eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


‘Drooklyn Fura Furniture Co. 


GREAT + BARGAINS 


In all kinds of 


FURNITURE 








$3.00 Corner Chair 


in Brocatelle, Tapestry, or Wil- 
ton Rugs. Reduced from $6.00. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


553 to 571 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Haviland China 


Important : 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C®? 
*ranc® 


On White China. 





iagases et skin. 
New Haven, Conn (Est'>'a 
+ any N.M. Physician. Mention this paper. 


govitan dg Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China, 














to Your 
J 

Honorable Wife”’ 

—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that Iam composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of all cooking fats; that 
my name is 


(tolene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 


I am to be found everywhere in 


Sand gonna pails, but am 
ade only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES 











In Design, Workmanship, Material, 
and Finish they are the BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms (Company 


313-315 Broadway, 
aw YORK. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perf 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able ge 2 mpage A for treatment. 

Book gi a description of our Sanatorium and 
auenet, ‘ terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


ig & 





by home study. A thorough and prac- 
tical method of teaching men and 
wome become capable purses. 
A full explanation of the sys 
th terms explained in 
logue. Address: 

















oe — 
Holy Land, California, Mexico, Florida, 
etc. Excursions and indivix tual tick- 
& BR Ad Tourists’ Gazette free. HM. GAZE 


ay, N. W. (Established 1844.) 
Sada Meher Ae _ &- Cc rene  Teunk Lines. 
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Finest tal- 
iy. turis UF OWN- Linen 2%" 
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BUTTERMILK SOAP 





Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


contains all of the 
healing, cooling, and 
softening qualities 
which have always 
followed the use of 
pure Buttermilk 
These qualities make it 
a pleasing soap to use, 
and give the 
face and hands 
a beauty and 
clearness 
that is so prized 
by ladies 





Buttermilk Toilet Soap excels any 25-cent soap on the 





market: For Sale Everywhere 





Send 12 Cents in Stamps for Full-Size Cake for Trial 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP Co. = 


185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


a ea wep oyeeeme cumeivese=ribtecenrnaendien anameesiet sone 


-aBeyoud 50 91 use-o 0218 % 


More than a Million Ladies, after trying one cake, 


FOR GENTLEMEN ‘ ; 
Sestete, 10 cents have become constant users of 


BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 


| SRE 

























A cream of tartar baking powder, 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
~Latrest U.S«Gov’'t. Foon Rep. 


Ei | 


Awe 
Rovar BAKING PowDER Co., 


106 WALL ST.,N.-¥. 





, Parte -+ ee alms Anti : a 


5S white is emblematic of Easter-tide and denotes Purity, so the name 
“@®iu Bleach” stands for everything that is pure and good in manu- 
factured linens. 


“THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST.” 


The truth of 
Housekeepers who have bought 


fe 


Gold to Currency 


THe HIGHEST PossIBLE STANDARD 


The 


They are to Linens as 








Ask for them and see that no imitations are imposed on you. 
trade-mark “@i Bleach” is on every yard of goods and on each towel. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS HAVE THEM. 


Towels, Towellings, Diapers, Pillow Linen, Embroidery Linens, Art Linen in 
Fancy Weaves, Hemstitched Squares, etc., etc. 


If your regular dealer cannot supply you, write to us, and we will inform 
you of the nearest base of supply. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 99 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 





this well-known saying is exemplified in the experience of | 
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Va he tl 


lb ae aye FH of 


ES PURE, HIGH ERADE | 
eg Cocoas and Chocolates | 


In this Country, offer their delicious 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE | 


a te abeyance 
SN tise TRUMPH of {CHOCOLATE WAKING 
fil _ BREAKFAST COCOA 


; Which, 
Unlike the Dutch Process f 


sé 
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Is made ste Without tl the Use of Alkalies or other L 
SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Is sbeolntely pare and soluble, and costs lees than one cent a cup. ¥ 
e| WALTER BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, Uy z 
saSebaGusscecr easels 





THE 


WONDERFUL WEBER TONE 


is found ONLY in the 











* PIANOS « 


Warerooms: 5th Avenue and (6th Street, 
NEW YORK 








